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| HOW THE... | 


—" ANIMALS DIE. 


N the current number of the Field Natura’ists’ Quarterly there 
is a most interesting paper on this subject, written by 
Mr. W. J]. Long. It is informed by so fine a sympathy and 
so exquisite an appreciation of Nature that it is almost 
entitled to be called poetic prose. He begins by telling 
how once he was called from his little Indian tent by the scream 
of an eagle. Looking up he saw Cheplagan, which is the Indian 
name of the bald eagle, poised high above the mountain top. He 
whirled in small, erratic circles ‘like a young eaglet learning to 
fly, ever and anon giving forth his wild cry. Then the circles 
narrowed to a pivot, the wild cry was hushed; the eagle spread 
his wings wide and swift, as he does when resting on the air for 
a few minutes, but seemed to be fixed in the blue. Then he 
came slowly down in a long incline by imperceptible degrees 
without a quiver of his wings. Mr. Long saw that his head, 
instead of being carried in a perfect line with body and tail, 
drooped forward as if it were heavy. He marked the spot where 
the bird disappeared, and just within the forest found him resting 
peacefully for the first time on Mother Earth, his head lying 
across the moss-cushioned earth of the cedar, his wings out- 
stretched covering the green ferns; he was dead. ‘This is taken 
by Mr. Long as a typical example of death free from circum- 
stances of a tragic nature. 
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No doubt nearly every animal, so to speak, goes about 
carrying its life in itshands. If it be small, those that are bigger 
prey on it. If it be eatable, man, with his guns and his snares, 
is ever on the look-out to kill; and death that is acc ompanied 
with wounds never can be aught else but pitiful. Yet such 
occurrences must be very exc eptional in their character. The 
great majority of the animals die from natural causes. Very 
seldom, indeed, does it happen that man witnesses the final 
parting. Animals have been observed to have a certain hatred 
of what is abnormal, and no sooner does an animal begin to show 
signs of disease than its companions attack it. A cow ina 
herd of wild cattle under such circumstances would be butted 
and gored till forced to drop out of the ranks; and what 
is true of one animal is more or less true of all the others. 
Taught by experience, the creature that finds something 
seriously ailing seeks out for itself the most sequestered nook 
it knows, moved perhaps by a dumb hope that in silence and 
retirement it will be cured of its wounds and restored to its 
companions. But should a more grievous ending occur, it knows 
nothing of death, and therefore does not fear it. ‘* The shadows 
lengthen,” is the close of Mr. Long’s article, ‘the twilight 
deepens; his eyes grow drowsy; he falls asleep. And his last 
conscious thought, since he knows no death, is that he will 
waken in the morning when the light calls him.” That, we 

should say, is as nez ily as possible an exact description of what 
actually takes place. Pain, not death, is what the animal fears, 

or, at least, that isa rough way of stating the truth. The first and 
most important thing that we know about life is that it inherits an 
instinct to preserve itself, and this, if it cannot be described exactly 
as a fear of death, is no doubt the foundation and groundwork 
of that feeling. But the animal is fortunate in having no fore- 
bodings or morbid terrors. It eats and sleeps as Nature dictates, 
without ever allowing the fear of death to interfere in any way 
with its ordinary life. Mr. Long gives an interesting description 
of the dying caribou, “‘ many of whom go far away to a spot they 
have never seen, where generations of their ancestors have 
preceded them, and there lie down with the larches swaying 
above them gently, wondering why they are so sleepy, and why 
they care not for good moss and water.” Occasionally the blind 
impulse to get away in itself precipitates death, as in the case of 
birds that “fly straight out to sea till they can go no further, 
and fold their tired wings and sleep ere the ocean touches 
them.” 

Even in deaths that are apparently violent, Nature has a 
way of protecting her children from excessive pain. We all 
know that the mouse held in the claw of the murderous cat is 
subjected to a lethargy that deprives it of the capacity to feel 
pain. In great excitement the knowledge and feeling of pain 
passes away entirely, as in the case of soldiers who, in the rush 
of a charge or the run of a retreat, are often mortally hurt 
without knowing it until they faint and fall an hour later. 
When animals die of cold, as you may see little birds after a 
hard frost hanging by one claw to a branch dead and frozen, 
there is no reason to think that they suffer pain. The traveller 
overtaken by snow and storm is not tortured. Mr. Long gives 
his own experience thus: “I have felt the delicious languor of 
the cold, the soft enfolding arms of the snow that beckoned 
restfully as twilight fell, when the hush was on the woods and 
human muscles could act no longer. And that is a gentle way 
to die when the time comes.” So also it occurs with hunger. 
Starvation is one of the most merciful ways of dying, because of 
the lassitude that overtakes and blunts the edges of all feeling. 
Now there is no doubt that man has a great deal to learn from 
all this. Civilisation has had the effect of filling his mind with 
vain perturbations, and he spends a great deal of his time in 
avoiding and fearing death. When it does come Nature asserts 
herself above all tradition and teaching, and medical men who 
have attended a great many death-beds say that it is the excep- 
tion to find one who has a rebellious thought when the Great 
Schoolmaster says it is time to go. And something of the same 
feeling that causes the wild animal to seck its most sequestered 
place when overtaken by disease or old age also affects the 
human being, who, if he does not exactly retire to a cave 
or a thicket, loves to seek out some quiet spot in the country 
where the lingering embers of his life may fade away unseen by 
those who were his fellow-labourers. In such a way does 
Nature, at the end, establish the kinship that binds together all 
that breathe the breath of life. 


Our Portrait Illustrations. 


E give as frontispiece this week a picture of Lady Helen 
/ Stavordale from ‘The Book of Beauty.” She is the 
daughter of the fifth Marquess of Londonderry, and is married to 
the only son of the Earl of Ilchester. On page 317 will be found 
a portrait of the children of Major A. S. Dunlop of the Royal 
Vield Artillery. 
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of the destruction that has occurred at the beginning. 





This is about the time of year when many of us who are 
farmers in a small way and make a certain amount of hay, yet 
not enough to keep us going without help from outside all the 
year round, begin to buy our hay from the farmer or the merchant. 
And this year, thanks to last season’s bumper crop, the price of 
hay ought to be moderate. At the same time, we have to 
remember that a deal of last year’s hay was not very well saved. 
In some cases it was impossible to get sufficient labour to save 
the very heavy crop within reasonable time, and the result was 
that much of it was only gathered after lying in a more or less 
sodden state for several weeks. And now the result is apparent 
in a very inferior quality of hay on the market, hay that even 
stock will not look at except in the form of chaff and mixed with 
some such inducement to the appetite as bran; and even so its 
nutritious quality is doubtful. Therefore it behoves us all who 
are buying hay to be even more than usually careful in its 
inspection, for there is some of this stuff that hardly reveals 





its poorness to a mere cursory glance and smell. 


Mr. Rider Haggard, having written a book for the purpose 
of showing that agriculture isin a hopelessly depressed condition, 
now seems to think it incumbent on him to contend against all 
who say it is emerging from that position. He is a very able 
man, and there can be no doubt of his having a really patriotic 
interest in the welfare of the rural population of Great Britain; 
but he seems to be one of those who do not understand that 
even while they are looking on, great changes may occur. 
correspondent who opposes him in last week’s number of the 
Saturday Review makes a reply that Mr. Haggard must find it 
dificult to answer. It is really for Mr. Haggard to give some 
proof of the depression of which he speaks. His book itself is 
composed mostly of conversation and gossip, but on one pointa 
definite conclusion might be arrived at. While agriculture was 
really depressed, land was sold at ridiculously low prices. 
Within twenty miles of London, six or seven years ago twenty 
acres of good Jand now in thorough cultivation were sold for £5 
an acre. How long is it since anything of this kind happened ? 
The disappearance of these sensationally cheap sales of land is 
about the most absolute answer that can be returned to Mr. 


Haggard’s lamentation. 


The curious dust-storm recently noticed in the South of 
England was remarkable not only for the singular character of 
the storm in itself, but also for the long extent over which it 
spread. It was observed in Kent and Sussex in the form of a 
thick mist coming from the south-west, and during the process 
of falling its essential character was hardly observable. It was like 
a thick wet mist off the sea—what in Scotland is called a “‘ haar.” 
But when the wet mist was done, everything that had been 
exposed to it was found to be coated with a very fine dust. 
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F a roaring wind and a drenching rain and wild storms 
at sea and destruction by land and tumbling of trees 
and sweeping of ricks over the ploughed land is to 
come in like a lion, then that is the way that March 
came ramping in this year On Saturday night, which 

was the night of February 28th, began a storm of which 
we have very seldom experienced the like in Great Britain. 
We have not seen the end of its ravages, for every morning’s 
newspapers bring in further accounts of damage and destruction 
by land and sea, of noble avenues thrown down, and of fair ships 
that have gone to destruction. It is too early yet to total up the 
list of casualties. They have been more severe than we ever 
remember to have known to follow from a storm at this period 
of the year. The consolation that if March comes in like a lion 
it will go out like a lamb is one that at least is much needed. 
For the sake of the country we trust it will this year prove to be 
a true prophecy; but even if that be so, we could well 
spare a little of the lamb-like character which we expect at the 
end of the month, if by doing so we could have saved something 
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view out of windows was almost obscured, and all the plants 
and shrubs were covered, very thinly, with it. Its limits have 
not been recorded within any notices that we have seen; but 
certainly it was experienced in Kent, and as far as forty miles 
inland, although it is certain that it must have passed to our 
shores from the Atlantic or beyond. It would be interesting 
to know how far eastward this curious storm spread. Doubtless 
it was in the nature of the “red rain” that has often been 
observed and analysed; but its great extent is an unusual 
feature. 


Queen Victoria in her last days, as is very well known, 
carried her conservatism to a point that was almost extreme, or 
would be in any other country except Great Britain, where most 
of us love what is old and appreciate those who cherish it. Dut 
the late Queen had an almost morbid reluctance to interfere wi h 
the old trees of Windsor Park, many of which cried loudly fr 
removal. It has devolved upon her successor to take the steps 
from which she shrank, and we understand that about twenty 
old elms in the Long Walk have been removed on account of 
their decayed condition. Many others are likely to receive 
similar treatment. Some of the trees were over two hundred 
years of age, as they date from 1680, when they were planted 
by Charles II]. The avenue was completed by William III. 
There were originally about sixteen hundred trees, but the 
number has been diminished by disease and the course of nature. 
Those that are taken away are being replaced by elms, but a 
number of oaks are also being planted. 


According to a letter from Professor Sheldon in a con- 
temporary, the famous Chartley herd of wild cattle is in danger 
of extermination. Lord Ferrers has never permitted the 
animals either to be sold for breeding elsewhere, or obtained 
any fresh blood, or permitted them to be bred in the Zoo other- 
wise than on the understanding that they shall be slaughtered 
before leaving the gardens. For years they have been decreasing 
in stamina and horn growth, but lately a wasting disease has 
attacked them, which by the account in the letter above referred 
to has reduced the total number to less than adozen. We trust 
that the owner of this unique herd may see his way to the 
removal for a time of the survivors, and to some effort either to 
replenish the blood by crossing with the Chillimgham stock, 
or with the catt'e of Vaynol or Cadzow Castle. 

While we realise our own inability to arrange everything 
precisely as we should wish it in our sporting matters, it is 
possible that we may derive some Rochefoucauldian comfort 
from a consideration of the difficulties of others. Mr. Caspar 
Whitner, taking his ‘‘ Sportsman’s View-point”’ in that excellent 
American magazine Outing, notes a deputy-warden of game for 
the State of Ohio throwing up his post in despair of properly 
enforcing the law, and intimates that this case is only a typical 
one. In the warden’s letter of resignation, which Mr. Whitrer 
quotes, he gives his reasons for the step. ‘ First, it is impossible 
for me to prevent the wholesale slaughter of rabbits and fish. 
Rabbits are being killed in this country at the rate of 100 fer 
cay. Fish from Buckeye Lake are being sold in lots from 
25lb. to 100lb. daily. . . . Second, the game and fish laws 
are so unpopular that the people of the county have no respect 
for them. 


We have had some very good fish records lately. That 
54lb. salmon at Castle Connell must have been a real beauty, as 
his girth measurements as well as his weight show; and there 
have been other very big fish caught this season already in the 
Shannon, though the fifty-four pounder is the biggest, not for this 
year only, but tor several. Again, we have the 24lb. pike taken 
a week or two previously at Newbury. These in themselves 
would be enough to make a notable fish year of it, although so 
little of the season is gone; and we also have L@ed Denbigh’s 
experiment with the rainbow trout in Buckingham Palace 
Gardens. The shade of Izaak Walton should be chuckling with 
delight. 


The council of the Zoological Society, yielding to the 
pressure of 195 votes to five in a business meeting usually 
attended by some twenty members at most, consented to publisi 
and distribute the testimonials of the ad interim secretary, Mr. 
W. L. Sclater, and of the candidate favoured by the other part 
of the council, who with the president, the Duke of Bedford, 
were only defeated by one vote. Mr. Chalmers Mitchell, the 
second candidate, has a very distinguished record. Mr. Sclater 
is the son of the late secretary, Dr. P. L. Sclater. It is, 
however, very strongly held by a large, and it appears a 
preponderating, number of the Fellows, that the fortunes of the 
Zoological Gardens, and of the rich and learned society which 
supports them, with the aid of the entrance fees of the pub‘ic, 
should, as a matter of principle, be put into entirely fresh nands, 
and under a control absolutely free from the influences which 











have made the Zoo the least progressive of the Zoological 
Gardens of the great cities of Europe. The tendency of all old 
societies is to get into the hands of a too satisfied council, and the 
Zoological Society has been no exception. 





Country Lire, while eager to welcome useful and novel 
suggestions, has always kept a watchful eye on proposals for the 
destruction of what is old, or which forms even a link with the past. 
It would seem that there is room for some demur to the proposal 
of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter to remove the old stained 
glass of the fine west window to make room for a new stained- 
glass window in honour of Archbishop Temple. The proposal has 
evoked a strong remonstrance from the Society of Antiquaries, 
which has been snubbed by the Dean and Chapter. The con- 
tention is that the window was erected by general subscription, 
largely of the county gentry of Devonshire, a number of whose 
coats of arms are in the upper portion. It was also the work of 
the very last of the old school of glass-stainers of England, 
Petchell of York, a famous man in his day, even if his style 
does not appeal to the lovers of ‘‘neo-Gothic”’ at the present 
moment. 


WINTER LARKS. 


Notes of the lark in winter—not a song, 
But a brief twitter as he sweeps along ; 
So, from the glitter of her carcanet, 
Some queen might shake a sparkling drop or two, 
And roses wild in dawnings windy-wet, 
Scatter sweet dew. 
Hearing we dream of all things cold and free, 
Yet joyous—bubbles breaking into glee, 
Faint sound that troubles many a sleeping mere, 
Over the hills, remote, and far away; 
Or light on rivers running crystal-clear 
’Twixt reed and ray. 


Again the call and cry—our hearts again 
Leap to a thrilling summons, but in vain. 
Bevond all chilling waters of pure springs, 
All virgin beams, all glories of wide air, 
They lead us to the sealéd fount of things 
And perish there. 
ELINOR M. SWEETMAN. 


While the question of the shortage of water is exercising 
the minds of all who have the general welfare at heart, a 
more insidious manner of taking away the water supplies also 
calls for notice. This is the subterranean stealing of water by 
A, who may be a private individual, or may be a big corporation, 
from neighbour B by digging within his own boundaries, and 
just outside B’s boundaries, a bigger and a deeper well than B’s. 
The theory that property in land goes down as deep as you will 
seems to encourage an abuse and a wrong in this instance. At 
all events, if it is not a wrong, it is at least a hardship for B, 
who may have used his well in comfort and plenty for 
generations. And yet equally A may say it is a hardship on 
him if he may not dig as deep as he likes beneath his own 
territory. The case is a difficult one; but it goes to pile up 
the proof, already more than sufficient, that the time has come 
for us to face the necessity of providing better storage for the 
water that falls plentifully and runs away uselessly in winter, 
so that we may find it when we want it in the coming summer 
and autumn. 


The present generation is extremely proud of its many 
inventions, but occasionally something happens to show that 
we are not so very far in front of our forefathers. At any rate, 
much of their work was more solid and durable than ours. 
This was illustrated at a meeting a few days ago of the company 
of Charles Clifford and Sons, mill rollers, Birmingham, at which 
Mr. Sanders, the chairman, gave some information about an 
engine that has worked continuously since 1767. It is of 
the beam type, and the original oak beam was only replaced 
last year by an iron one. A new cylinder was put in in 1802, 
but the rest of the engine remains exactly as it was 136 years 
ago, even to the connecting rod for rolling mill purposes. This 
is a first-rate testimony to the excellent work that was done in 
those days, and the chairman told the company present that 
this old engine was more economical than many of the modern 
engines used in the trade. In that case, what does our progress 
amount to? 


The Union Jack Club, which it is proposed to establish in 
London, is an institution that deserves the support of all who 
are interested in the welfare of our soldiers and sailors. It is 
intended as a memorial to those who fell in the South African 
War, and its object is to form a place of entertainment for all who 
wear the King’s uniform and who may be temporarily sojourning 
in London. They will be admitted without ballot or entrance 
fee, but the institution is not intended as a mere night shelter, 
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but as a club in the real sense of the term. It is very well known 
that soldiers and sailors passing through London are subjected 
to manifold temptations, which too often result in their being 
‘reduced to a state of physical disability and moral depression.” 
Now to hive a respectable home to which they can come and 
meet those who are engaged in the same service as themselves 
on equal and friendly terms, will be a boon indeed, and we trust 
that the Union Jack Club will receive the public support that it 
so thoroughly deserves. 


It is to be feared that the general public is not likely, at this 
inclement season of the year, to flock to the Boating Exhibition 
at Earl’s Court, which remains open until the 14th of this month. 
It is, however, emphatically an exhibition of no common interest 
to the ever-growing army of men and women who like to take 
their pleasure on the Thames. Water-motors, launches, rowing- 
boats, and punts fitted with every conceivable accessory of 
luxurious comfort, sailing-boats, canoes, and punts galore are 
shown by all the leading firms. Perhaps the most beautiful craft 
of all is My Lady Dainty, white-bodied and white-winged, 
designed by Mr. G. U. Laws for the East Coast 18ft. restricted 
class, and winner of no less than 100 prizes, to say nothing of six 
cups. A curious and interesting survival, too, is the racing four 
entitled A Warrior from the Sea, which has done battle many 
a time and oft since she was first placed in the water in 1882. 
Twenty years is a long life for a racing ship, and the Warrior 
only last year made a raid upon the distant waters of Trent, to 
return with the first prize in two races for spoil. Even now she 
is, to all appearance, and indeed to the hand, as sound as when 
she was built. 





If ever a man who had made a wager was justified in 
pleading the Gaming Act, that man was Mr. Sievier, who will 
be known for all time as the owner of Sceptre, in his controversy 
with a French bookmaker whom there is no necessity to name. 
The facts were as plain as a pikestaff. At Monte Carlo in 1go1 
Mr. Sievier, betting with the plaintiff, backed the gun against 
the bird until he had lost £4,000. It was a foolish thing to do, 
and we have less sympathy with men who spoil shooting, even 
pigeon-shooting, by betting than with any other kind of gambler. 
But it would have been more foolish still in Mr. Sievier to pay 
after his eyes had been opened by one bird. Easy as it was, the 
shooter did not touch it with the first barrel; but it settled on 
the mat, and, while it was there, the shooter, stung by the jeers 
of the crowd, fired again. Strange to relate, neither the bird nor 
the mat suffered the slightest injury, and it is difficult not to 
accept Mr. Sievier’s suggestion that the shooter, an accomplice 
of the bookmaker, used a blank cartridge. Later, when Sceptre 
was about to run in the Grand Prix, and the bookmaker 
threatened Mr. Sievier with a disturbance, the latter gave him 
a post-dated cheque for £2,000, which he stopped when the 
Grand Prix was over. Thus one trick was paid out by another, 
and “ Serve him right” is what most men will say of the French 
bookmaker’s fate. 





The Hon. John Scott-Montagu is to be congratulated on the 
progress made by his Automobile Bill. It passed through the 
Committee of the House of Commons on Monday night without 
opposition, and now only awaits the sanction of the peers, which 
it is in every way likely toreceive. Thus all obstacles are in the 
way of being removed, and we may take it for granted now that 
the Gordon Bennett Cup race will take place inIreland. This is 
equally to the credit of the Government, which has had the good 
sense to support so prudent a measure, and to the enterprise of 
those who conceived the idea of getting a Bill through Parlia- 
ment to admit of the competition being held in Ireland. 


The evidence given before the Alien Immigration Commis- 
sion is of a kind to merit the most serious consideration. The 
destitute aliens in London, it is very evident, are becoming more 
and more a den of thieves. The chairman of the London 
County Sessions gave the following figures, which speak for 
themselves. The number of prisoners dealt with in 1892 was 
1,627, of whom 7 per cent. were aliens. By 1900, with a large 
number of prisoners, the proportion had increased to 11 per 
cent.; and in 1902, out of 1,896 prisoners, 13 per cent. were 
aliens. That represents a steady and most dangerous growth of 
criminals in the alien population of London. Mr. Hayden 
Corser, one of our most experienced magistrates, said the total 
number of charges at his Court in 1902 amounted to 13,447, of 
which 1,279 were against aliens. This is fairly typical of the 
evidence that was given, and goes to show with a great deal else 
that the only course with these people is to repatriate them as 
far as possible, and for the future to take the most strenuous 
measures to oppose them landing on our shores. Other 
countries have had to do that before, and sooner or later we 
shall be obliged to follow their example. 
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OXFORD & (CAMBRIDGE HOCKEY MATCH 





Copyright 


T would be difficult to conceive of a better contrast than 
that which exists between the ancient and democratic 
game of ‘‘shinty”’ and University hockey. It would do 
more than interest, since it would give an excellent 
illustration of the manner in which games have been 

organised and developed during the last few decades. Our 
forefathers played their games, no doubt, with a great deal of 
force and go, but in a haphazard and careless fashion. They 
liked to have as few rules as possible, and, sooth to say, 
they did not attach any very great importance to them. At 
one time hockey was played even by schools much in the 
same way as shinty is played to-day in a Scotch village. 
We doubt if even the sticks themselves had much care 
devoted to their manufacture. But every year now appears to 
see something added to the earnestness and care with which this 
game is played. The match between Oxford and Cambridge on 
February 25th was only the fourteenth annual contest of the 
kind between the rival Universities, and yet the struggle is 
becoming almost as important in the eyes of students as that of 
football or cricket, and it may be in a few years that it will 
excite as great interest as any of them, of course excepting the 
Boat Race, which is always, and we hope ever will be, easily first. 
The excellent atten- 
dance at Surbiton 
shows that the 
general public is in 
the way of being 
keenly _ interested 
about hockey, and 
this may be due 
partly to the ladies. 
They, too, have 
taken the pastime 
very seriously 
indeed. It is the 
one game that they 
play really well, and 
not only those who 
are adepts, but their 
sisters and other 
female relatives, are 
very fond of insti- 
tuting comparisons 
between the way of 
aman and the way 
of a maid with the 
hockey stick. On 
Wednesday last 
they had the advan- 
tage of seeing a very 
fast game. Both clubs were in good form, and it was thought 
from their performances against the chief metropolitan clubs that 
the contest would be much closer than was actually the case. 
Cambridge somewhat failed to rise.to the occasion, and the 
Oxford forwards, playing with great go and spirit throughout, put 
the Cambridge defence to the test of an attack to which it was 
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THE BALL. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
not found equal. That indeed was the weakness of their game. 
At no time was the Cambridge defence strong or adequate, and 
as the front line broke down defeat was inevitable. The hero of 
the day was undoubtedly Mr. A. L. F. Smith at centre forward, 
who not only played well himself, but kept his team well together. 
It might well be said, in the words of the Harrow song, that 
wherever the battle raged fiercest never the last nor the faintest 
was he, and his hard drives produced three of the goals that went 
to the credit of Oxford. He outplayed the Hon. R. B. Watson, 
who held a similar position on the Cambridge side. Ebden and 
Daws on the wings played well for Cambridge, but Horn kept 
too near the centre and was unable to make the most of 
Ebden’s good playing. The Oxford halves played very 
well indeed, both in attack and defence. From the bully 
off the play was very fine, and each defence was tested 
alternately. Watson was checked by ]. S. Stocks, who, with 
his brother, played so well at full back that the goalkeeper’s 
business on the Oxford side was very nearly a_ sinecure. 
On Oxford transferring, Sanford placed a ball past Harding, 
but he was declared off side. Smith and Nicholl then had 
a good show, and combined work by Church and Glass was 
enced by Harding kicking away a fast shot by Church. Daws 
managed to get 
almost to the other 
end, when he passed 
Harper, but Nicholl 
and Ebden succes- 
sively lost the ball. 
After half-an-hour’s 
playing a_ scrim- 
inage in the circle 
following a_ bully 
gave an opening to 
Watts, and when 
the ends were 
changed Oxford had 
scored one goal to 
none. On play 
being resumed, 
Oxford proved dis- 
tinctly the stronger, 
and Roberts gave 
a penalty corner 
from which Smith 
placed the ball out- 
side. He after- 
wards, with the 
assistance of Watts 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” anda Church, 
worked the ball 
several times into the Cambridge circle, and V. H. McCaw 
and B. Roberts, the Cambridge backs, were severely tested. 
They played very well, however, although Roberts lost the first 
ball of the match by giving “sticks” in his own circle three 
minutes before the interval. Cambridge played bravely to the end, 
especially the forwards, who made some capital runs, but Nicholl, 
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Goldberg, and Glass held them 
in check. It was Smith who 
scored the two points in the 
second half. Thus ended a 
game that was always delight- 
ful in spite of the disparity 
between the two sides. Where 
Oxford were superior to Cam- 
bridge was certainly in the 
matter of combination; they 
played well together from the 
very beginning of the game to 
the end. Our illustrations will 
give a very vivid idea of the 
various critical points that 
occurred during play. The 
first of them, “A Dash for 
the Ball,” is in its way a 
triumph of instantaneous 
photography; not only is it 
full of movement and action, 
but the very expressions on the 
faces of the players—-keen, 
alert, some hopeful, some 
evidently a little sanguine—are 
caught in a most excellent manner. The next is a picture at an 
extremely critical point in the game, and is also a fine example 
of clever photography. 

One point about hockey is that it is very decidedly a game 
for the spectators, quite as much so as cricket or football. There 
are many games of skill in which the public refuse to take much 
interest, because of the difficulty they experience in following the 
progress of the game and understanding the points as they are 
made. Indeed, a really appreciative audience is somewhat rare 
for any pastime. Through generations of watching and 
criticising, a crowd at Lord’s or the Oval really understands 
cricket, and it is seldom that the finer strokes go unrewarded 
with applause, though it is also true that showy play is always 
better received than that which is merely sound. Nothing 
delights a collection of cricket-loving Londoners more than to 
see Jessop on one of his days sending all sorts of balls to the 
boundary, and it may be that in some cases this acts as a 
temptation to sacrifice soundness for brilliance. Football, again, 
is the most popular game with spectators, because it is at once 
fuller of action than cricket, and also fairly easy to follow. If 
we were to measure the merits of a game by the number of 
people attracted to look at it, we should certainly have to place 
football at the very top. Hockey possesses many of its virtues 
in this respect. It is a game full of stir and life, in which there 
cannot possibly be any waiting or dawdlipg. The men, indeed, 
have to fight for their places during the whole of the time, and 
it is by no means a difficult game to follow and understand. 
Hence it is probable that these fixtures will continue to attract 
an increasing number of people, and that a great game of hockey 
will soon become the Londoner’s holiday. 

From a spectacular point of view, the thing which tells 
against it is that it is a winter game, and to watch even the most 
active game while shivering in the cold wind is not the most 
agreeable of occupations; but that consideration has never 
hindered a crowd from assembling to watch a football contest, and 
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we can scarcely suppose it will be any more operative in the case of 
the kindrel pastime. Nor, indeed, is there any insuperable 
objection to playing the game when the weather is more genial, 
beyond the tact that there are so many other things to do. 


OER FIELD & FURROW. 


ILE death of Lord Edward Manners will be much felt in Leicestershire. 

It is now nearly seven years since he ceased to act for his father, 

the Duke of Rutland, as Master of the Belvoir, yet none of those 

who followed the pack have forgotten the courteous firmness with 

which he ruled the field or the keenness with which he followed the 

hounds. Indeed, I fear that his life was shortened by the severity 

of the falls which, like his uncle, the late Duke, he took with characteristic 

courage. As a Member of Parliament he was trusted by his constituents, and 

had, when ill-health cut short his career, begun to make a position for himself in 

the House. I can recollect him as a smart soldier in a famous regiment—the 

Rifle Brigade. When Sir Gilbert Greenall heard the news at Saltby, where the 

hounds met, he at once ordered them home, and the Belvoir will not hunt till 
after the funeral. 

There are rumours of difficulties about foxes in the Burton Hunt. It is 
the old story of a want of consideration by shooting tenants from the towns for 
the sport of the residents in the locality. The Burton, moreover, has a special 
claim on the respect of all sportsmen, for it ranks as one of the historic Hunts of 
England. Like all Lincolnshire packs, the Burton is a pack for the farmers 
and squires of a county which is the ‘‘ home of the horse and the hound,” and 
which is not second even to Yorkshire in its love for both. In the past the 
3ur'on has numbered amongst its Masters such mighty hunters of foxes as 
Osbaldeston, Assheton Smith, Sir Richard Sutton, Lord Henry Bentinck, and 
Mr. Chaplin, in whose time the country was divided and the Bl niney formed. 
Thus it has been a training ground for three Masters of the Quorn. Besides 
this, one of its old packs of hounds—Lord M«unson’s—had no small share in 
lay ng the foundations of the Belvoir pack, and it is said that the famous 
Belvoir tan colouring was derived from thence. The present Master, Mr. Wilson, 
hunts the country at his own experse, and it would be a real blow to fox-hunting 
if he was forced to resign for want of foxes to hunt. 

The gales of the past week have certainly interfered with the pleasure 
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of hunting, but have only checked, not stopped, the sport which we have 
enjoyed. 

Capping seems to have brought good luck to the Pytchley, for besides 
collecting, as report says, 4150 on the day after the Harborough Ball, they 
had a very pretty gallop from the Hemplow last Tuesday. Ash Wednesday, 
which once was rather noted for good runs, is now rightly excluded from 
our hunting days. We owe this respect to the principles of many to the late 
Duchess of Rutland, at whose instar.ce the Ash Wednesday meets of the Belvoir 
were given up, and the example of this pack has been followed elsewhere. But 
to return. The hounds went away on admirable terms with a fox from the 
Hemplow. This covert has been so thoroughly and judiciously worked, that 
even yet we may sze the run of the season from it. On Tuesday the lovely 
music of the bitches, as they ran out to Welford, made us hope for the best, and 
the capped ones must have felt that they were having full value for their money 
if they honestly rode to hounds. Round by Wellord’s big village the jack 
swung, always driving at their fox, and, siill inclining to the left, crossed some 
Leautilul grass country to South Kilworth. In the front ranks there were some 
vacant places, as the fences claimed a victim here and there. Whatever the 
fox’s point was, he found that he could not reach it, and, swinging round over 
to the left, he ran up wind for his original starting point; but this gave an 
advantage to the pack, and they killed their fox about two fields from the 
Ilemplow. 

Mr. Fernie’s pack on Thursday met at Billesdon. Mr. W. Tailby, who was 
there, must have been reminded of thirty years ago, when Thursdays brought to his 
following the test and | oldest men in Leicestershire. Not less brilliant have our 
Thursdays been, and the huntsman, Charles Isaacs (turn back, and you will see his 
portrait and that of his two clever whippers-in in COUNTRY LIFE), deserves great 
credit. In spite of its scenting properties, this is not an easy country to hunt. 
There are so many cattle and sheep in the fields, so many men, and worse than 
all—forgive me for dwelling on the crumpled rose leaf of our hunting paradise— 
so very many dogs, that the difficulties of hunting a fox are multiplied tenfold. 
Luckily we have a huntsman who can help hounds or let them alone, and many a 
time I have heard grumbles when I verily believe if he had touched the pack the run 
would have been spoiled. Then, too, there is George Turner, the first whipper-in, 
bold, quick, ready, and quiet. Some day he will add another to the many 
good huntsmen trained in this Hunt. This is a digression, but it is the pleasantest 
duty of the grateful scribe to express his gratitude for the sport he shares. 
Thus, Thursday, Mr. Fernie’s hounds, and a central meet combined to iring 
a crowd to Billesdon. The Duke of Marlborough came from Brooksby, where 
he is staying with Lady Howe (the Lady Georgiana Curzon of the Badminton 
Library), and a multitude of strangers, besides all the faithful followers of the 
pack. Five miles away from Billesdon lies Thurnly, a long copse with 
blackthorn undergrowth. Thither hounds trotted off, thus anticipatins the 
crowd. A fox started bolely up wind with scarcely a holloa, No time to 
waste. The field fly to the horn, and the quick ones, who only can see the 
sport when the bitches fly silent and swift over the grass, start with the pack. 
One field of grass, one or two stake-and-bound fences, stiff and sturdy, with 
a ditch to follow, and the hounds are clear. Did they check at Stretton, after 
racing over the most beautiful line in Upper Leicestershire? Only the leaders 
could tell; they alone hada pull. Glen Oaks is past, and Glen Gorse too. 
He means Wistow, no doubt. But no; a fox seldom runs up wind for nothing, 
and he has popped into a drain at Newton Harcourt, not very far from the 
Midland Railway at Glen. 

I will not wait to tell of the hunt of Friday from Keythorpe, though it 
led us over some of the best of the Skeffington Vale—what need of wire, my 
farmer friends, when you already have such stout and healthy oxers ?—pist 
Tugby village, and to ground between Skeffington and Rolleston, the grand 
dog pack, with as much speed and more melody than their sisters, showing at 
the r best. 

The Quorn Hounds were at Hungarton on Friday, and gave us such 
a gallop as to lift the cloud of State cares even from Mr. Winston Churchill's 
brow. Colonel Grenfell came from Kibworth, which he must find a little 
lonely after Melton, and there were present also Mr. Foxhall Keene, 
who has got his ‘* first” at polo (w/de the new Hurlingham rules), Lord and 
Lacy Castlereash, Mrs. Asquith, Miss Naylor from Harborough, Captain 
Forester, who has left Yorkshire for Leicestershire, Major R. Hoare (4th Hussars’ 
polo team), and Mr. Edgar Brassey, to mention a few of those who are more or 
less visitors. Prince of Wales’s Gorse, by Baggrave Hall, was drawn, and there 
was a fox—that is a matter of course. Just at first things did not go well. 
Another fox turned up when he was not wanted. At all events, the pack divided. 
Near Ashby Folville they were got together again. Then begana run which was 
always fast and sometimes amounted to a race. Ashby Pastures with its trees 
was in front, but he turned away from it, while Gaddesby was left on the other 
hand. Mason’s Spinney was marked by a burst of music, but never a pause, as 
the pack crashed through. In the big pastures by Rearsby fox and hounds 
were in the same field. The pack set their hackles up and raced. Ho'd up, 
horse— now we ave down—the rail splinters—the horse rubs his nose on the 
ground—-good shoulders save us—one foot out of the stirrup—one spur (only 
blunt ones, please, Mr. Editor) gene—and one curb rein between his ears. It 
alltook a moment. Yet we lose two or three lengths, su fast are hounds 
travelling, besides, we have to take a pull to let the horse catch his wind, and 
there is Bishopp standing in the road with a fairly killed fox in his hand. 
Where are we? “ Barsby village this be, sur.” Nothing for it but home after 
that, un ess we mean to walk or bicycle for the rest of the season. But they had 
a capital gallop later. Count Sczeheny—I apologise beforehand if the spelling 
is not right—one of the gallant little band of Hungarian riders, who always 
have one or more representatives at Melton every year, had a bad fall, and is 
laid up at his quarters at the Bell at Melton with concussion. 

The next day the long-suffering slave took me out on wheels to Sibbertoft, 
but I only saw a most gigantic crowd (can the cap be an attraction?) ; saw, 
too, a fox found at Hothorpe, and listened awhile to the chant of the lady 
pack, sympathised with Tantalus, and went home. How much there is to tell, 
and I know I shall be cut down with a blue pencil if I try. 

The Yorkshire people are full of the great gallop of Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
(the Wentworth, not the Milton pack)—two hours and a-half, they say. Lord 
Manvers has had a good day in the South Notts country by invitation of Lord 
Harrington, who is in the saddle again. The Exmoor have found a Master, 
and the North Herefordshire are most anxious not to lose Mr. Pennefather. 
Mr. Foster and the Duchess of Hamilton are going to follow the example of 
the Pytcnley, and give prizes for a hedge-cutting competition in the Ledbury 
Hunt. Lord Exeter wants to change his harriers into foxhounds, and give 
Lincolnshire another pack if he can arrange a country. 

The Hurlingham Polo Committee have reconstituted themselves, 
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strengthening their own representatives, and selecting members from the 
County Polo Association, Ranelagh, and Roehampton, and the Army 
Polo Committee. It might be suggested that Ranelagh is not represented 
in proportion to the importance of the club, being given only one 
member more than Roehampton has, a much younger and_ smaller 
institution. Otherwise the changes are good, and the alterations in the 
rules, which cannot be considered here, excellent. The fact of Lord Valentia 
being chairman is a great source of strength. He has been a soldier and a 
Master of Hounds, is a man of influence in the political and social world, and 
will restrain and guide the committee wisely and with strength. In Major 
Egerton-Greene the committee has a secretary who combines the necessary 
qualities of popularity, organising ability, and a knuwledge of the game second 
to no one of the present day. The list of players barred from certain matches 
and tournaments I cannot think a wise innovation, but the Hurlingham Polo 
Committee took the step experimentally in deference to the wish of county 
polo men. 

The Ranelazh Club have announced a great military polo day for June roth. 
There will be six soldiers’ matches, and massed cavalry bands will provide the 
music. The gate-money, which is well worth having in June, will go to the 
new Aldershot polo ground. Soldiers past and present are sure to assemble to 
what will be in fact the celebration of a new erain A my polo. Tne inter- 
Regimental Tournament will most hkely take place at Hurlingham from 
July 6th to rith. X. 


WILD (COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE REDSHANK’sS WAYS. 


T is evident that the numbers of our redshanks are constantly fluctuating, 
and that there are intervals between their numbers in winter and 
again in spring, when they are comparatively rare. During one 
month you will be daily greeted on tne marsiies with the whimpering 

chorus of these wary birds, calling ‘* Danger” to all feathered life, as they 
curve, with white-barred wings, along the winding dyke. During the next, you 
may visit the same place day after day and hear no sound of them. So Jar as 
their winter numbers are concerned, however, they seem tc vary in accordance 
with the rather complicated fourfold migration of the curlew, and therefore one 
may suppose that they migrate in the same way, with this difference, that 
whereas in the southern half of England the curlew only breeds on high moorland, 
our low-lying marshes and marsh pastures afford good nestin:-ground for the 
redshank. But whether any individuals of the latter remain in the same 


neighbourhood all the year round it would be hard to say. The redshank is a 
delightful | ird, however, in spite of the annoyance to the sportsman of his wary 
alarm-cry. His noisy excitement and aerial antics when you approach his nest 


in spring, his quaint proceedings when he leads his new-hatched young to their 
feeding-ground in summer, and the pretty flicker of life which he lends to 
the winter waste of marshland, make him one of the birds which we should 
miss most. 

THE MIGRATION OF BIRDs. 


The extraordinary persistence and frequent violence of the west winds 
during February must have diverted some ot the tide of bird migration from 
Britain. For weeks the return nurthwards of many kinds has teen proceeding, 
and the strong west winds must have carried many flocks too far to the east for 
them to make these islands. In that case they would no doubt work a'ong the 
coast of Ifolland and then cross by Heligoland to Denmark and so to Norway. 
The majority of our migrants, however, retrace the route of their autumn 
journey with striking fidelity ; and in any particular fields where a flock halted 
for a day or two in autumn, there you may look for them with some confidence 
in spring. Thus February 25th and 26th, at a certain point on the East Coast, 
have exactly reproduced the conditions of October 5th and 6th, 1902, in the 
flocks of redwings and finches which suddenly filled them, with this difference, 
that in October they all came from the north-east, and now from the south-west, 
but in each case with a strong favouring wind. 


THE RETURNED REDWING. 

Marked changes have, however, come over these same birds since we saw 
them last. The redwings are always shy, except when they are starving, bu 
after their long journey oversea in autumn from breeding regions where per. aps 
man is not counted among the perils of thrush life, they were not so shy but 
that with field-glasses one could observe them at leisure. Now, however, 
one would think that they must all have witnessed the effec's of shot-gun and 
catapult, because they are wilder than hawks, and the sight of a man 200vds 
away sends them all off in scattering panic. So it is not easy to get 
enough to them to see the added brightness of their plumage for the breeding 
season, though before the last of them depart one always has some opportunities 
to note what a handsome bird the full-plumaged redwing is, with its bright 
yellow eye-stripe, its speckled breast, and ruddy auburn flanks. By its side 
the song-thrush looks dowdy indeed. 


close 


BEAUTIFIED CHAFFINCHES, 

Much more easily may you note the improved personal appearince of the 
returning chaffinches. In October they came in immature flocks of the two sexes 
separately, the females looking like olive-tinged sp-rrows and showing very litte 
of the dull white patches on their wings, while the males were not much brighter 
and had but a faint flush of pink on the breast. Like boys and girls, they kept 
together in separate parties, because they saw little to admire in each other. 
Now, however, the flocks are mixed together, and in such a way that you have 
not to watch them long tosee that the assemblage chiefly consists of paired birds 
who evidently admire each other immensely. And no wonder. Now that the 
dull edges ot their feathers have teen worn off, the hen chaffinch’s monotonous 
olive has given place to a number of harmonious shades, of delicate olive green 
and yellowish grey, and the white patches on her wings shine pure as snow ; 
while the cock bird is simply magnificent. is breast glows almost with the 
ruby of the bullfinch, his crest is blue, his back green and auburn, while the 
bold white patches and golden edgings on his wings make |.im flicker like a 
meteor in flight. 

DIsPLAY IN FLIGHT. 

And you have only to watch his flight, or that of any other male finch, at 
this seasen to see the use which Nature has taught them to make of their special 
ornaments. For their manner ot flight completely changes as the breeding 
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season draws near; and their passage through 2oyds. of air is achieved by half- 
a-dozen flickering dashes, the outstretched wings shivering rapidly one moment 
and close to the body the next. Thus their flight becomes a series of brilliant 
hyphen-flashes, causing you to realise, the first time that you notice the change 
of flight, that the chaffinch is much more strikingly variegated than you had 
supposed. No doubt it produces the same effect upon the female, for whose 
admiration the display is made. In the greenfinch a similar trick is even more 
noticeable ; for the greenfinch is a dull-coloured bird as a rule, and during the 
winter you may see scores of them with scores of sparrows flying from a 
cornstack at your approach, and you can hardly distinguish greenfinch from 
sparrow. But now, as he flies down the hedge before you, if you could mistake 
him for any other bird, it would be a wild canary. He has not turned yellow, 
but the inner halves of all of his tail-feathers, which are usually hidden by the 
outer halves, are bright yellow, and now, in his wooing flight, he spreads his 
tail fan-wise, while he flickers his yellow-edged wings; and the same bird 
which you mistook for a sparrow in December seems almost tropical in his 
brilliance to-day, especially during the final flourish just before he alights. 
DraAKEs’ BEAUTY PRIZEs. 

It is the fashion nowadays fer writers on natural history to try to whittle 
down Darwin's theory of sexual selection ; but watch the love-making of birds, 
and note how each male in wooing adopts attitudes, often very absurd attitudes 
to human eyes, which show off to the fullest ex'ent every decorative feather 
which he possesses. And for the effect of sexual selection in its commonest 
phase, as the choice by the female of the male whom she admires, you need 
only look at the ducks on our pond. When they came into our possession four 
years ago they were a mongrel, piebald lot, but by killing off the black-and- 
white ones we have gradually brought the type very near to the wild mallard, 
and of last year’s ducklings one is the almost perfect mallard in appearance. 
He and three older drakes, one being his father, have seven ducks between them, 
and a few weeks ago they paired off for the season. Last year’s duckling, being 
most like a mallard now, has three wives ; his father, who is the next handsomest, 
has two; and the other two drakes have to be content with one each. Upon 
what associations of ideas the duck’s instinctive admiration for the ancestral 
type of beauty in her race may be based, no one can say ; but I think it is very 
clear that these ducks of ours prefer for mates those drakes which are most like 
wild mallards. This preference, too, helps to explain why domesticated animals 
which have run wild so quickly revert to the wid type of colouring. 

Gcop Looks, STRENGTH, AND COURAGE. 

Another point, however, to be noticed in connection with this beauty 

competition of males for the favour of females is that the handsomest appearance 
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generally goes with the finest physique. In this case, however, you must judge 
beauty, as the creatures do, by the standard of their race. Because a ‘* freak ” 
blackbird happens to be beautifully variegated—according to our notions— 
with white, would be no reason for crediting him with exceptionally fine 
physique, but rather the reverse. The blackbird’s standard of beauty demands 
the sootiest of black plumage and the tawniest of bills, and the bird that excels 
in these respects is usually a rare fighter, and has latge choice of wives. But 
fight as he may, feminine choice is guided less by his prowess than by the 
personal charms which usually accompany it. In a pigeon-house you will often 
see a hen bird preferring the weaker of two rival suitors, and remaining faithful 
to him, although the rejected one hunts him round the place. After a while, if 
the mate of her choice proves totally unable to secure and defend a nest-box for 
her, she will forsake him for the sake of a home. But fighting is not everything, 
and in a poultry-yard it is often pathetic to see how some of the hens try to 
remain faithful to the dejected old rooster who has been fairly vanquished by a 
younger rival. It is, I think, one of Nature’s happiest arrangements that fine 
physique and fine appearance should usually go together, for it enables wild 
creatures usually to make a wise choice of mates, without imposing on the latter 
the dangerous necessity of proving their excellence in combat. There is a 
natural connection also between courage and the possession of fine physique ; 
and, if you watch a swinging bird-table, which has been used long enough for a 
few sparrows to have learnt that it is not a trap, you will notice that, as a rule, 
these sparrows are all remarkably handsome cock birds. The inferior males are 
content to hop around and chirp with the females, while the handsome birds, 
which are also strong and therefore bold, ascend to the table and help 
themselves. 
*THE GREEN-BACKED GALLINULE, 

With the February number the /ve/d Naturalis’s Quarterly seems to be 
getting mure into its stride, and one of its new features, a ‘ Record of Species 
Observed,” should become extremely useful in time to come, as a register of the 
movements of migrants and the increase or decrease of rare birds. But the 
most interesting article in the Review is one in which the Rev. M. C. H. Bird 
makes out a strong case for the inclusion of the green-backed gallinule in the list 
of British birds. One was shot recently in Norfolk, but generally supposed to 
have been merely an escaped bird, because all the “ authorities ” dismiss its 
claim to be considered as British with contempt. Mr. Bird’s well-reasoned 
article, however, puts another complexion on the matter, and gives us reason to 
hope not only that the ereen-backed gallinule may be a genuine immigrant to 

3ritain, but also that some day it may become a_ breeding resident in the 
Norfolk Broads. EB. KR. 
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HE Shetland Islands, which lie ninety-two nautical 
miles north-east of the mainland of Scotland, are a 
group of about a hundred small islets. Mainland, the 
largest, is fifty-four miles long and a little over twenty 
miles wide at its greatest breadth. 

Twenty-four islands are inhabited; the rest only give 
pasturage to a few sheep. Most of the inhabitants are fishermen 
or sailors; consequently agriculture has not made many strides, 
and the land that is tilled is so done with very old-fashioned 
implements, excepting in the southern parts of Dunrossness, 
where more modern methods are employed. The islands are for 
the most part, with the exception of a few large sheep farms, 
divided into crofts of about four acres each, and the crofters are 
unable to spend much on improving their holdings. 

The country is distinctly hilly, but none of the hills are of 
any great height. They are covered with stunted heather and 
grass, which afford grazing of a scanty description for the ponies 
and sheep belonging to the inhabitants. 

There are no trees in Shetland, but, curiously enough, this 
does not make the country as ugly as one might suppose, as the 
various shapes of the hills, the number of tarns, lochs, and 
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streamlets, break up the monotony of the landscape in a most 
pleasing manner. 

There seems to be no exact record as to when the Shetland 
pony appeared in the islands, so it is not known whether it was 
introduced by the early inhabitants, or later by the Norse settlers. 
That the horse existed in the islands before the Norsemen came 
is probable, as there is preserved in the Edinburgh Museum an 
ancient Celtic stone, which was discovered in the Isle of Bressay, 
bearing, among other pictures of various objects, an excellent 
representation of a horse, on which a man is mounted. As the 
horse is certainly the most lifelike of ali the subjects carved on 
the stone, it can be safely conjectured that the early inhabitants 
must have known the animal well in order to depict it so 
faithfully. 

The first authentic record we have of such ponies existing in 
Shetland is from Brand, the historian, who wrote about the 
islands in 1700. He says: ‘* They have a sort of little horses, 
called Shelties, than which no other are to be had, if not brought 
hither, and from other places. They are of a less size than the 
Orkney horses, for some will be but nine, others ten, nives or 
hand-breadths high, and they will be thought big horses there if 
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eleven, and, 
although so 
small, yet are 
they full of vigour 
and life, and 
some, not so high 
as others, often 
prove to be the 


strongest. Yea, 
there are some 
whom an able 


man can lift up 
in his arms, yet 
will they carry 
him, and a 
woman — behind 
him, eight miles 
forward and as 
many back! 
Summer or 
winter they 
never come into 
an house, but 
run upon the 
mountains, in 


Heb Bkeors 


some places in flocks ; and if at any time in winter the storm be 
so great that they are straitened for food, they will come down 
from the hills when the ebb is on the sea, and eat the sea-ware 
(as likewise do the sheep), which winter storms and scarcity of 
fodder puts them out of ease, and bringeth them so very low, 
that they recover not their strength till about St. John’s Mass- 


day, the 24th of June, when 
they are at their best.” 

Later on the same historian 
tells us that ponies of a “ black 
colour are judged most durable, 
and the pyeds often prove 
not so good.” In our own 
times the objection to piebalds 
or ponies of light colours was 
fostered by the fact that 
Lord Londonderry and other 
large breeders, who bred their 
ponies almost entirely for ‘ pit- 
work,” discouraged the breed- 
ing of anything except blacks 
or browns, as, when down in 
the mines, they were apt to get 
dirty and unkempt looking. 
The consequence was that at 
nearly all the earlier shows hardly 
any colours excepting black or 
brown were. shown, and it was 
quite a common belief amongst 
persons who did not know the 
Shetland Islands that anything 


but these two colours was very rare. 
not the case, as there are many piebald, skewbald, chestnut, dun, 
and roan ponies bred in the islands themselves and elsewhere. 
The roans are, perhaps, the most uncommon colour, and a good 
red or blue roan will fetch often a fancy price, as they are such 
exceedingly pretty ponies for children to ride or drive. 


It is difficult 
to know if 
these little 
ponies were 
always of this 
very small size, 
or if they were 
originally larger, 
and degenerated 
in; Stature 
owing to the 
long years of 
exposure to all 
weathers, to the 
scanty nourish- 
ment, and to the 
hard life they 
had to lead in 
the Shetland 
Islands. 

The keeping 
of the breed 
small enough 
seems now the 


chief difficulty r 

: hice Te Moar 
which _ breeders Tieton 3 Kearns 
in England 
amd more 
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As a matter of fact, this is 
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larger in lime. 
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ordinary hardiness. 


hair. 
years old. 





GROUP OF THE LADIES HOPE'S PONIES. 








southern climes 
have to contend 
with, and it is 
only by the most 


judicious _ selec- 
tion and mating 
that this diffi- 
culty is over- 
come. Breeders 
in other parts 
have also fre- 


quently to intro- 
duce ponies born 
and bred in their 
native islands, or 
else undoubtedly 
the ponies, sur- 
rounded with 
more genial cir- 
cumstances, and 
provided — with 
richer and 
more _ plentiful 
feeding, would 
grow much 
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The principal object in breeding this very small 
class of ponies is for work in the coal-mines, as a larger pony 
could not move freely in the narrow passages and low-roofed 
seams. The great relative strength of the Sheltie also makes him 
peculiarly desirable for this purpose, and for good ponies go rd prices 
can always be obtained in the mining districts in the North of 


England. The life of a pit pony 
is certainly very different from 
the free roaming existence that 
he has been accustomed to in his 
own islands, but reports of the 
terrible existence which is 
commonly believed to fall to 
the lot of a pony once it is 
taken down a mine are grossly 
exaggerated. 

In Shetland there are num- 
bers of small owners, who of 
late years have become alive to 
the fact that a good pony isa 
very marketable article, and 
consequently more trouble is 
taken by them in the breeding 
and rearing of the foals; but 
even now hand _ feeding is 
seldom resorted to till February, 
and continued generally to the 
end of March, excepting in 
heavy snows or extreme winters. 
The ponies are never taken 
under cover, no matter what 


the winter is like, and this fact probably accounts for their extra- 
The foals are born on the hills or scatholds, 
and for the first year are covered with a coat more like wool than 
They do not get their best coats till they are three or four 
As soon as possible they are taught to feed on hay or 
grass, so that they may be able to do so before the worst part 


of the winter 
comes on. 

A perfect 
Sheltie is as a 
rule very good- 
jooking. A good 
pony ought to 
have a small 
head, a short 
neck, small 
throat, short 
back, powerful 
quarters, flat, fine 
legs with neat 
round feet, well 
sprung ribs, and 
great breadth 
and depth across 
the lungs and 
heart. The 
shoulders should 
be sloped and 
the thighs 
muscular. 

At the shows 
these little 
animals are 
judged on very 
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much the same principle as a cart-horse. Of late years judges have 
made a great point of good action, which, when properly trained, 
Shelties possess to a remarkable extent. 

Many Southerners have an idea that in Shetland any 
traveller or passer-by may mount and ride any of the ponies 
running wild on the hills or scatholds. This, however, is not the 
case, as several of the Acts and Statutes of the ‘“ Lawting 
Sheriffs” of Shetland show. One, passed in 1612, is headed: 
“Act for ryding uther menis horsis and stowing of thair taillis.” 
It goes on to say, in the quaint 
phraseology of that time, that: 
‘*Quhasover sall be apprendit 
ryding ane uther manis hors 
without licence and leave of the 
awner . . .” will be fined a 
comparatively large sum_ in 
““merks.” Extra fines were to 
be inflicted if the evil-doer rode 
the horse outside the ‘‘awner’s 
parochin.” 

To recognise their own 
ponies more easily the crofters 
resorted to all sorts of private 
marks and signs, one of the most 
common being to clip a small 
piece or two out of the ear of their 
animals. This method was still 
in existence till only a very few 
years ago, but, fortunately, it 
has now entirely ceased, as it 
often destroyed the appearance of 
the ponies, besides being cruel. 

In the coal-pits horse ponies 
only are used, but there is a 44. A. Craigie Halkeit. 
great demand for mares for 
breeding purposes, or as riding ponies for children. Their good 
manners, cleverness, and kind disposition make them capital 
ponies for young children learning to ride. 

Several people who have the means to do so have taken up 
the breeding and rearing of Shetland ponies as a hobby, and a 
very delightful and interesting one it proves. Among the most 
successful breeders in the South are Lady Linlithgow, who has 
a small herd of Shelties at Hopetoun, and her sisters-in-law, the 
Ladies Hope, who have about forty ponies as a rule at Great 


A BAD 


N the Dooars district, North-East India, the bungalow of 
Cecil Rigby, tea-planter, lay in the light of a waning moon. 
Vastly the dim outlines of the Himalayas reared their 
giant heads above the drifting mist, like Titan sentinels 
mounting an eternal guard over the treasures of India. <A 

quarter of a mile from the house the luminous night lost itself in 
an almost impenetrable jungle. It was within a little while of 
daylight, the hour when all noises of the night appear to be 
hushed and total rest reigns; but reigns with an all uncertain 
rule that at any moment may be rudely set aside and its throne 
usurped by battle, by murder, or by sudden death. 

Tie bungalow was two-storeyed, and the night watchmen 
generally slept on the lower verandah. On the night with which 
this story deals there were no watchmen. At one corner of the 
house the master of it was stretched on a lounge chair fast asleep 
with a heavy rifle lying diagonally across him. Five yards from 
him on a very uncomfortable chair, apparently designed to assist 
wakefulness, sat his friend and neighbour, Macpherson. His 
head drooped lower and lower, swung back, and drooped again. 
A long Martini with bayonet attached leant against the chair, 
looking bright and wakeful compared to its owner. At the 
far end of the verandah, leaning against the corner post, 
which he occasionally bumped with his head, slept a third 
white man, Stephen Marshall, also a tea-planter. His arms 
were folded over a loaded rifle, and his sleep was troubled with 
dreams. 

Within a fortnight three of Rigby’s watchmen had been 
taken by a man-eating tiger. It was about time to retaliate, 
and Rigby had despatched messengers to his two friends with 
invitations to an entertainment which was to begin with 
dinner, and to close with the finishing off of the depredator, 
who bid fair to leave the bungalow without any domestic 
attendance. They had dined, and the sauce of anticipation had 
given gusto to meat and drink, and induced stories of narrow 
squeaks from the four quarters of the globe. The three were 
notable shikaris (hunters), but the natives, who, themselves 
seldom entering the lists, are therefore no bad judges, gave the 
palm to Marshall, who, during his five years in the district, had 
given ample evidence of an indomitable tearlessness amongst big 
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Hollenden Farm in Kent. These ladies keep Shetlands purely 
as a hobby, as they both only sell surplus stock. That they are 
successful in their undertaking is shown by the numerous prizes 
they have won at the various shows, many of these prizes having 
been awarded to ponies of their own breeding. Both Lady 
Linlithgow and the Ladies Hope drive four-in-hands of Shelties 
in carriages specially designed and built to suit the size of their 
teams, and very smart they look. Mrs. Wentworth Hope John- 
stone, who also has a number of ponies, keeps hers only for 
driving and showing purposes. 
In 1gort she took several of her 
ponies over to New York, where 
they were most successful at 
the show held in November 
of that year, Emerald, a very 
pretty pony, taking the first 
prize in the single-harness class, 
which is, in America, considered 
to be the ‘‘blue ribbon” of the 
show. Odin, a very fine pony, 
bred by Lord Londonderry, 
and now the property of the 
Ladies Hope, is the sire of no 
fewer than six champions and 
first prize ponies. These are 
Thor, Thora, Bretta, Emerald, 
Sigfus, and Sapphire. He 
was also the sire of Fancy 
Fair, who made the_ highest 
price (125 guineas) at Lord 
Londonderry’s dispersal sale 
in 1899. 

Shetland ponies live to a 


EMERALD. Copyright great age, and retain their good 


looks in a wonderful way. 

In 1891 a Shetland Pony Stud-book was compiled and 
published at Aberdeen. It has been kept up to date by the issue 
of a volume every year since. No pony is allowed to be entered 
in the Stud-book over toh. 2in. in height. The Shetland Pony 
Society elects a fresh president every year. Last year Lady 
Estella Hope was elected, and this year Captain Wentworth 
Hope Johnstone is in “office.” The chief duty of the holder of 
this honour is, apparently, that of presenting a prize at the 
various shows in the pony classes, M. A.C. HH. 
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game that to them was almost supernatural. White men had 
often called him reckless. He was a dead shot, and, given any 
moon at all, his sight was as good at night as by day. Hence 
the value of his assistance on the occasion in question. The 
three had agreed to call one another in turn every half-hour. 
At two o’clock Rigby had failed to call the other. He had fallen 
asleep. The others were already asleep, and the three lay at 
the mercy of the man-eater should he come. 

He came. ‘ 

The faintest glimmer of dawn was struggling to drown the 
moonlight when he glided cautiously from the cover of the 
jungle into the clearing. Then, recognising the fact that, once 
in the open, what was to be done had best be done quickly, he 
trotted straight to the place that had already supplied him with 
several full meals of the food which to him was the sweetest. 

A wild shriek of man agony struck loudly into the still 
night, and Rigby, in the monster’s jaws, was being half dragged 
and half carried across the clearing. 

Marshall and Macpherson leapt to their feet. 

Then happened the strange occurrence that makes a problem 
in psychics out of what would otherwise merely have been a 
plain tale of an encounter between three men and a tiger. It 
was unaccountable then—it remains so still. Marshall, who 
had dozens of times faced death with what almost seemed 
delight, must, in his sleep, have become cowed by an inexplicable 
something working on his brain. KRigby’s shriek must have 
culminated whatever was the terror that had hold of him, for, 
throwing away his rifle, he fairly took to his heels, with short, 
sharp jibbering cries of an utterly abject fear. Macpherson, 
once on his feet, was “all there,” brain and body, a cool, 
calculating hunter, a brave man, but one who threw away no 
chances. In a second he had grasped the situation, also the 
rifle with the fixed bayonet. The tiger was now walking slowly, 
head in air, and purring with the noise of many cats. Mac 
stepped out into the moonlight, already tinged with dawnlight. 
He was to the right rear of the tiger, and his best chum was in 
the tiger's mouth. It will be conceded that human nerves 
could hardly have a severer test. The ordinary fore sight had 
been changed for an ivory one, and the nine-pound pull altered 
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to little more than a hair-trigger. As the bayonet flashed up 
to the horizontal the glint of it caught the eye of the man-eater, 
and he stood. Mac took the chance, and the bullet went clean 
through the brute just behind the ribs. With a snarling roar 
that Mac has not yet succeeded in forgetting, the tiger dropped 
Rigby and rushed frantically at his plucky assailant. Rigby 
lay ina heap where he had been dumped down, and Mac found 
himself wondering whether his friend was alive or dead, and 
whether the man-eater was going to score two white men in a 
night. The Scot was at all times averse to running away, 
though a discreet flight when the necessity should arise was 
quite inside his creed, though near the boundary of it. This 
ime he saw that it was useless, and stood his ground with 
. keen sense of regret that the Martini was not some sort 
f a magazine weapon. The infuriated beast halted for his 
pring, and Mac brought the rifle to the high guard in the 
ld bayonet exercise. . . He was crushed to the ground 
nd badly bruised, but it was by a dead man-eater with a 
egulation bayonet plumb through the centre of his heart. 
Vhen Macpherson got on his legs he saw Marshall bending 
ver Rigby’s unconscious body. He was imploring his friend to 
peak, and in his eyes was the agony of remorse that never 
gain left them. Presently Rigby came to. With the acute 
bservation of all detail generally engendered by extreme danger, 
tigby had seen and formed his own theory to account for 
larshall’s extraordinary behaviour, and, with the kindness of which 
e was composed, gasped to him in a parched voice, ‘“ All right, 
ld chap; something wrong with the works, eh? Never mind, 
‘ll be as good as new again before long.” Then before he could 
eap any more coals of fire he considerately refainted. The 
tolid Scot, Macpherson, gathered nothing but that in a moment 
f the direst peril to his friend, Marshall had run for his life 
“like a beastly nigger.” He was, however, in no haste to 
judge, and as he limped towards Rigby and shouted for the 
bearers, he avoided Marshall’s frightened, questioning gaze, not 
from a feeling of aversion, but simply because for the life 
ff him he did not know what to say. Mac’s averted glance 
merely redoubled Marshall’s agony. You see he was nothing 
in life but a sportsman (incidentally he was a tea-planter), and in 
the eyes of himself he had done the lowest, meanest, most 
crawling thing possible to be accomplished by a human being. 
That he had been afraid was nothing, for though only 
having previously the most outside acquaintance with fear 
himself, he knew that the bravest men are those who do what 
lies to hand in spite of fear. But to run away because afraid 
was the unpardonable, the only quite unpardonable, sin in the 
calendar, and he had done it. More than this, he was afraid 


that he would, if the same occasion arose, be afraid again. He 
muttered something to Macpherson, passed through the gathering 
crowd of attendants, and two minutes later was galloping madly 
for his home. The syce from whom he took his horse said after- 
wards that the sahib’s black hair was streaked with white patches. 
Macpherson was all right in a few days. 


It was quite true. 


A 


MISS. 
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Rigby, from a great friend of whose I got this queer yarn, has 
what he calls a limp in his shoulder, and some teeth marks in 
various places. 

Some six months later the two of them went sadly and very 
much puzzled in their minds to the funeral of Marshall, who 
died a broken-hearted and broken-spirited man from the effect of 
whatever it may have been that happened in his head the night 
the man-eater wanted Rigby. J. STANLEY HuGHEs. 


FUMPING SALMON. 


N an age of athletics it appears to us a fairly good feat when 
aman jumps 6ft. 4in. high. It even seems no contemptible 
performance when a man merely walks upright under a 
bar, and then, with a run, jumps over it. To many a 
gallant huntsman on a 16h. horse a five-barred gate looks 

a big obstacle. An 8ft. deer-fence will keep in a red deer stag. 
On the whole, we are disposed to give the jumping prize for all 
creation to the nimble flea, so well named pulex irritans by the 
scientists. But, after all, it is verv doubtful whether the flea 
has so much claim to this saltatory palm as the salmon. Both 
the flea and the grasshopper can jump well, and there are other 
respectable performers among the insects, many of whom can 
beat the ‘Jumping Frog” all to nothing. Perhaps the flea, 
size for size and distance for distance, is the best of them all. 
But then look at the flea and consider him; he is all made, as it 
would seem, for two purposes—to bite and to jump. He is all 
biting organs and jumping organs. All the rest seem incidental. 
The grasshopper, too! With such hind legs, could he help 
jumping ? So, too, with the frog, the kangaroo, and others. 

But the salmon has no hind legs; he has nothing but his 
big, flat tail. It might be pointed out that the particular salmon 
shown in the photographs here seems to have a tail peculiarly 
forked. He is an American, not a British, salmon, and the falls 
up which he is jumping, or essaying to jump, are the Sevogle 
Falls, on the Miramichi River in New Brunswick. Being an 
American salmon, it would be far too rash to attempt to dis- 
tinguish his precise species, for the American ichthyologist who 
loves multiplicity will distinguish you twenty or so different 
kinds of salmon, whereas another American ichthyologist who 
is a lover of unity will tell you, on the contrary, that there is 
only one species of salmon over ail] that great continent, and 
the varieties are only local and accidental. So you may take 
your choice, remembering, if you please, that the dividing line 
between species in fishes is even less definite than in the case of 
most other creatures. 

This salmon immortalised by the photographer looks 
as if he were rather a forked-tailed specimen, and _ that 
being so, it appears as if he were even less fitted than most 
for these high jumping feats, his tail not presenting that 
square resistance to the water that the more straight cut, 
more grilse-like tail of our salmon might give; but apart from 
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that, the fact is wonderful. The height 
of the fall shown here is oft., and 
its surmounting by a leaping salmon 
is not suggested to be a record. As 
a point of fact, the salmon is not actually 
seen surmounting it. In the one 
picture, where the salmon is head down- 
wards, it is clear that he has made a 
miss. He has failed to get up. Nor is 
there any satisfactory evidence that the 
fish with his head in the air—distantiy 
reminiscent of Mr. Facey Romford’s 
famous Turbot-on-its-Tail—is sure to 
accomplish his attempt. All we can 
claim is that the’ picture shows him in 
the mid-course of a very gallant effort. 
Salmon, in any case, do get up this 
gft. fall, whether or no this particular 
specimen is to succeed cr not on this 
particular trial. If he fails, he will “try, 
try again.” Even Bruce’s famous spider 
was not more persevering thar are 
salmon who wish to pass an obstacle of 
this nature between them and their 
spawning-ground, for it is, of course, to 
get to their nurseries that the fish make 
these prodigious efforts. They will ‘try, 
try again,” till they are tired, and then 
they will let themselves float down to 
the nearest quiet pool, and there lie in 
wait till their energies are refreshed; 
and so out again for yet another try. 
And if the water runs down low, so 
that their chance is less of ascending, 
they will wait tor days and days in 
that pool, until a ‘“‘spate’’ comes, and then out and at it once 
more. There is many a river, both in this country and in 
America, where many, perhaps a majority, of the fish that 
attempt the ascent are baulked all through the season by some 
such obstruction as this, and never get up to spawn at all, lying 
in the pool below the fall in numbers until they grow quite red, 
and finally go down to the sea again and recoup without having 
accomplished one of the main objects of their existence, and the 
object for which, solely, they came into fresh water. It is rather 
a pathetic sight, suggesting many a human life, to see them thus 
lying helplessly, a mass meeting of the unemployed, in the 
depths of the pool. 

Of course it is a very common and commonplace remark 
that a salmon’s leaping power, as shown in the ascent of sucha 
fall as this, is very wonderful, but what-is perhaps seldom taken 
into the account is the nature of the ‘ take-off’ that the fish has 
for his jump. It is this consideration that really seems as if it 
ought to give the salmon the palm over the flea, the grasshopper, 
and all the rest of them, for they at least take off from asolid and 
a motionless foothold. But when you look at the speed and the 
force with which the water comes rushing away from the foot of 
4 fall of any height, you may be disposed to wonder in the first 
place whether it would be possible for any fish to swim against 
such a momentum of water at all, whether the fish would not 
rather be carried down helplessly with it. And then you have 
to realise that what the salmon does is not only to come rushing 
up through and against this raging flood of water, but actually 
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A Oft. LEAP. 


using this as his leaping board, so to speak, to take orf from, tu 


jump up from it, in the opposite direction to its current, gft. say, 


in the air. When we realise this, it does seem indeed as if there 
must be some very remarkable force in the fish’s tail that can 
propel its body so great a distance off such a swiftly receding 
fulcrum, and we are compelled to admit that the leap of the 
salmon is really one of the most astonishing exhibitions in Nature 
of the application of muscular force. 

And seeing and realising this marvellous illustration of the 
salmon’s power in its native element, does it not seem perhaps 
the most wonderful thing of all that the great fish can be 
‘‘played” and tired to death by a man with a pliant rod and a 
silvery thread of gut ? 


MRS. KILBURN SCOTT’S 
SAMOYEDS. | 


NTIL quite recent times little was known of the 
Samoyeds or of their dogs, and now that a little more 
is known, the conclusion which forces itself upon him 
who reads of the people and sees the dogs, either in 
the flesh or in these striking pictures, is that the dogs 

are the better worth knowing of the two. Mr. Trevor Battye, 

indeed, once conceived the idea of bringing over a Samoyed group, 
chooms and all—chooms are _ the 
portable dwellings in which they live— 
to England as a raree show, but the 
idea was not carried out by him, and 
if anybody else carried it out, if, for 
example, Samoyeds were once a side 
show of the defunct Aquarium, then | 
am glad to have missed them. It 
cannot, indeed, be said of the Samoyeds, 
as it was of the American Indians, 
that manners they have none and their 
customs are beastly; for they can be 

a kindly little people. But they are 

very dirty and populous, and the bleak 

Tundra is the best place for them. 

‘«« An absolutely treeless waste, lichened, 

swampy, intersected by streams—this 

is the true Tundra.” It runs in a belt, 

500 miles at its widest point, for 

4,000 miles along the shores of the 

Arctic Ocean, and the Samoyeds, a 

nomadic reindeer-driving race, inhabit 

its western tracts. East of them come 
the Ostraks, of whom one seems to have 
heard, and the Chukchis, and perhaps 
these have dogs also. It is partly to 
fearless explorers, such as Nansen and 
the leaders of the Jackson- Harmsworth 
Copyright Expedition of 1893-94, and partly to 
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ornithologists of the type of the 


Mr. Seebohm, who was a prince of his kind, 


and of Mr. Trevor Battye, that we owe 
knowledge of the people and of the land. 


is to the former type that we owe 
introduction of the Samoyed breed 
England. 


Emphatically it was worthy to be intro- 
Mr. Frederick George Jackson writes : 
“The dogs (voinatka) of the Samoyeds have a 


duced. 


strong resemblance to the familiar Eskimo 
f Greenland, but in several points they 


uperior. The most striking characteristics 
-hich they have in common are the thick 


‘voolly coats which enable them to withstand 


uch a rigorous climate, and the wild 


avage temper they display toward each other. 
f you chained a number of these dogs together 


nd left them to their own devices, I 


mnfident that they would speedily develop a 
eling so grimly fraternal that one half (the 
eaker half) would be absorbed with the least 
issible delay into the bosom of the other half 
and educated, 
ywever, even by that unskilful pedagogue, 
1eir master, they become exceedingly useful 


f the family; When trained 
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nd, on the whole, well-behaved members of 

samoyed society; and as the proof of the pudding is in the 
ating, so I may fortify their certificate of good character by the 
ssertion that while you may buy a wild young puppy, and 
velcome, for a rouble, or even less, you may have to give 


ixty, seventy, and sometimes a hundred 
oubles for a trained adult. But it is such 
.ard work for the indolent Samoyed to bring 
iis dog to the stage required for driving 
iarge herds of reindeer in the best manner, 
that I very much doubt your being able to 
persuade him to sell such a dog at all.” 

In this little passage one sees the raison 
d’étre of the Samoyed dog. He is not, as 
anybody might think, from his sturdy frame, 
at first sight, an essentially sleigh-drawing 
deg, although he may be used as a beast of 
burden on occasion, but he is to the 
Samoyed as the collie is to the shepherd on 
the hills. In other words, he is_ the 
Samoyed’s right hand. Hence comes it 
that, as in the North Country, in Scotland, 
or in Wales, you may buy a sheepdog pup 
of fair appearance for a few shillings, but 
you will often fail to acquire an ugly but 
well-trained dog even at a high price, so the 
Samoyed, who does not care two straws 
about looks or pedigree, will not part 
from a tyke that knows his business. More- 
over, that business is a fairly tough one. 
The Samoyed is an _ Arctic nomad, 
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wandering about with his herds of reindeer, which he leaves 


perforce to forage for themselves. 
on that the pack of dogs goes circling 
reindeer, numbering perhaps seven or 
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It is when he wants to move 


round the herd of 


eight hundred, while 
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master (very clumsily, Mr. 
away until he has secured a team. 
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Jackson tells us), 
That isthe main value of the 


Samoyed dogs, although explorers have made great use of them 
as sleigh dogs pure and simple in the first place, and, in the 
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end, as food. In some cases, too, wanderers 
in the snow and ice seem to have found 
them useful in retrieving wildfowl. Even 
so have I seen a Chow, not less wolf-like 
than the Samoyed, stand by his master’s 
heel at the covert-side; and after a 
while that Chow (it belonged, by the 
way, to Lord Dunraven) began to perceive 
what was going on. So, having seen guns 
rise and pheasants fall, and _ beaters 
collecting the pheasants and placing them 
in little heaps before the game-cart came, 
it also amassed its little heap. In fact, 
there is nothing, save only speech, that a 
clever dog of any breed will not learn. 
Whether the breed will ever be put 
to any practical use in Great Britain is an 
open question, but that will not in the least 
militate, and has not militated, against its 
adoption as a breed to be kept. It has, 
to start with, the patronage of Queen 
Alexandra, whose Jacko is well known to 
fame; and the Queen is distinctly a 
judicious fancier of dogs, who provides for 
them well in kennel without coddling, and 


pays to them a sufficient amount of personal 


Moreover, the pictures show that the Samoyed is 


alike fascinating in puppyhood and a noble dog when adult. 
rhey are taken, by kind permission, from the kennels of Mrs. 


Kilburn Scott, of Beesfield, Farningham, Kent. 
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To go through 
them seriatim, surely nothing could be more 
fascinating than the group of puppies, 
pocket editions of Polar bears, shown in 
one of the pictures. Their pedigree—they 
are by Queen Alexandra’s Jacko—shows 
that the Samoyed -breed is beginning to be 
treated with a care to which it was certainly 
a stranger on the Tundra. Perlene is a 
real beauty, white as the driven snow of 
the Arctic circle, descended from dogs 
used on the Jackson-Harmsworth Expedi- 
tion, and a prize-winner. In passing, it 
may be wondered how that versatile man, 
the all-round judge, arrives at his concep- 
tion of what the points of a Samoyed dog 
ought to be. Of Nansen there is an 
eminently suggestive portrait. The grave 
dog looks as his namesake did when he 
returned from his first great expedition— 
as if he were looking back from the 
comforts of England to the grim terrors 
ot the frozen North. Nansen, by Lady 
Sitwell’s Musti, one of the finest pure 
white Samoyeds ever imported into the 
country, has done well on the show-bench. 
Whitey Petchora, an imported dog with 
unusually expressive eyes, may, perhaps, be 
accepted as a typical specimen of the breed. 
The face is as intelligent as that ofa collie of 
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the hills, far more so than that of many a show collie. The wide 
skull, alert ears, deep coat, straight fore-legs, and powerful 
hind-quarters, combine to leave the impression of a thoroughly 
warrantable dog. Kvik, the mother of Perlene, is shown with a 
litter of which, for all I know to the contrary, Perlene may be 
one. She was imported by Dr. Koettlitz, a member of the 
Jackson-Harmsworth Expedition, now with the Discovery in the 
Antarctic. Musti is again a very fine Samoyed. It may be 
added that Her Majesty Queen Alexandra has been graciously 
pleased to accept a Samoyed puppy from Mrs. Kilburn 
Scott. Of the character of these dogs I cannot speak 
from experience, but having regard to their general iook of intelli- 
gence, I venture to say that under a judicious master, or, still 
better, under a good mistress, any and every breed of dogs is 
companionable and safe. CANICULUS. 


BETTY AS B&EMASTER. 


= ONES’S ENJOYABLE BEE-KEEPING” was the 
title of the volume which did the whole mischief, and 
the fact that it only cost a shilling is nothing in its 
favour; it ought to be published at fifteen shillings, a 
price that deters the mildly enthusiastic ; better still, 
it ought to be out of print. 

What I find so rasping is Betty’s assertion that I suggested 
to her to keep bees; I was, she alleges, simply wrapped up in 
bees, and talked about planting a bee-border and growing a patch 
of melilot. -It shows how one may be misunderstood by one’s 
family. I was not wrapped up in bees—I can imagine nothing 
more unpleasant to be wrapped up in, and when you have once 
seen bees swarming, you know how close they wrap. I was 
reading Maeterlinck’s ‘* Book on Bees’”’—merely because I like, not 
bees (I am terribly afraid of bees, having had a bee catch in my 
hair and drive a red-hot auger into my head because it could not 
get loose, whereupon I was rushed at by 
the laundry-maid with a blue-bag, and by 
3ingle with a raw onion, and had to keep 
my room for a week with a face that 
swelled to the proportions of a marrow at 
a cottagers’ flower show). 

I was going to say | like Maeterlinck’s 
French. This is a very different thing. 

Then about melilot. Anybody witha 
soul for words would want to grow a thing 
with so fragrant a name. It may be the 
trivialest of clovers—it has a name that 
would make sweet a whole acre of swedes 
in a muggy November. To plant a bee- 
border, too, is not the same thing as giving 
up three-fourths of your garden to a savage 
horde which learns infallibly who is afraid 
of it and takes it out of that person when- 
ever she strays contemplatively in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hives. I don’t say that | 
am insensible to the poetry of a flower-bed 
full of things that keep honey handy; I can 
delight in the idea of the little people in 
their velveteens hastening from flower to 
flower, and | know all about the theory that 
Nature has provided they shall keep to one 
breed of flower at a time, so as not, by 
thoughtlessly failing to wipe their feet on 
the mat when they leave, to carry germs 7: Fai. 
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inappropriately and raise a race of mules _ in 
the garden. 

But what about my pentstemons and 
antirrhinums, I should like to ask ? 

Who, after I had seen my seedlings flower, 
and ruthlessly weedéd out things with bad 
colours and wrong pinks in them, who went and 
fluttered heedlessly in and out of every salmon 
and rose shaded bell of the pentstemons and 
decreed amass of washy, bluish, petunia-shadec 
creatures in the border next year? Who 
further, interfered with the whole-colours o 
those snapdragons, and instead of pure sulphurs 
ivories, and carmines, invented an army of dirty 
chintz-faced things that destroyed the tone. 
scheme of a whole bed?  Betty’s detestable 
colour-blind bees. Let Maeterlinck, Jones, or 
anybody else try to get out of that. 

Had I known what I know now, I never 
should have consented to that delicious walk 
that winds upward to the new terraced garden, 
with a mixed hedge of yew and box to westward 
of it, becoming a street of pale blue hives. Bees 
must be wakened by the morning sun, forsooth : 
bees must have no plant over eight inches high 
in front of the hive; bees must have a clear flight downward to 
the door of their homes of not less than fifty yards without an 
obstruction, such as a line of peas, across it! 

All this inconvenient nonsense may be found in cold print 
between the boards of ‘ Jones’s Enjoyable Bee-Keeping,” if you 
please. But there is a very great deal more. 

“Who,” I ventured to enquire, when last April came 
round, is going to take the swarms for you? You can’t do it, you 
know.” ‘ Why not?” Betty demanded. “I may need a 
little help, but Bingle will do all I want—just holding and 
handing things. Of course the fun 7s to do the thing one’s self ; 
Jones says that any lady. . . . .” 

I am not going to bother to repeat the absurd and mis- 
jeading things that Jones said. I shouid like Jones to have been 
there when Betty’s first swarm—out of a rather slim hive which 
“ought not’ to have swarmed at all—came off the third week 
in May. 
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** A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay.” 

Some other enthusiast—no doubt another Jones—put about 
that ridiculous couplet. Iam perfectly certain that before that 
morning was over Betty would have accepted two trusses of the 
most indifferent Colonial hay, full of snags of wire and nails and 
things, that ever came out of a forage-shop, and thankfully, too, 
in place of the meagre swarm that packed itself, like a velvet 
pear of uncertain outline, on the end of the least accessible branch 
of our tallest old apple tree. 

It was the Boy, who was weeding—at least, that is what he 
would have said he was doing if he had been asked; in reality he 
was leaning upon a scuffle and gazing dreamily at a dandelion 
which had anchored itself immutably in the gravel path of Bee 
Street, as we call it—who called Betty’s attention to the activity 
in hive four. A few moments later I passed a small figure ot 
about Betty’s height in the hall, arrayed in a costume that was 
a cross between a diving-suit and a motor outfit—Betty, in bee- 
tenue! She had a smoker in one hand, into which she was 
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anxiously stuffing pieces of old carpet, and she was followed by 
a housemaid carrying a clean linen sheet with a handsome border 
of Russian lace to it. The sheet, she explained, was to spread in 
front of the hive in which she was going to place the swarm, so 
that the few bees she might miss would notice and crawl up it from 
the skep into the door. Shesent the Boy for Bingle and the groom 
for the Kelly extension ladder which is in use at the cow-house loft. 
ft was impossible to prevent the kitchen-maid, who claimed to 
know about bees, from joining the party with our largest fish- 
kettle and the golfering-irons in her hand—* to ring them in” as 
she explained. Betty said this was unnecessary, but I think the 
girl’s undoubted courage was a support to her, and, indeed, the 
whole establishment gradually got wound up in the adventure — 
all except Bingle, who was reported to be in the potting-shed 
taking a nail out of his foot. (It has since transpired that Bingle 
“never did care a great deal about bees,” though his brother-in- 
law, a very exceptional man, I should imagine, ‘can do almost 
anything with ’em.”) 

Betty worked away firmly with her ladder, and ultimately, 
since there was nothing to rest it against, went up it like a 
music-hall artist, dead straight into the air, with only the 
stable people to hold it safe. She cut off the bough that held 
the swarm (and a beautiful show of blossom as well, I may 
remark), and with a sleight of hand I cannot but admire, 
dropped it into a straw skep, which had previously been well 
rubbed out with flowering broad beans by the Boy. Surrounded 
by a threatening mob of bees who had not joined the pear, she 
descended, shook the whole into the new hive which had been 
smeared with honey or syrup or something, spread the sheet, and 
then came into the library to explain how simple the whole 
thing really was if you went about it in a business-like way—/.e., 
Jones’s way. It was odd to her, she explained, as she quaffed a 
very long lemon squash (it is hot as Hades inside a bee-veil) how 
bees had always been such a difficulty with people, and had 
such wild mistakes made about them by old-fashioned writers. 
Pliny, for instance, quite a useful man on some things, had 
actually written about the “King of the Bees’—as_ though 
bees bothered with a king. Swammerdam had said—I forget 
what Swammerdam had said, but I do know that I felt him very 
well named as a bee expert; the whole sentiment of bee-keeping 
seems to be compressed into that name. Give a bee enough sections 
and you never had this swarming business at all—unless you 
wanted to increase your stock. Liberians—or was it Ligurians ?— 
bred with the old English bees . . . and so on till she recovered 
and was able to face lunch. Give a bee an eiderdown quilt and 
a hot-water bottle in winter ; feed him 
with cane-sugar and syrup through the 
dead months of the year, and he emerged 
fresh and strong to meet the Spring work 
and take his toll of the charlock fields. I 
have said, I think, that charlock is the 
natural crop of our neighbourhood, what 
the fields really personally want to grow, 
I mean. It isa good thing that charlock 
at least makes honey; _ if there were any 
Nonconformists about I haven’t a doubt 
it would be made to make mustard— 
since it 7s mustard. The mustard 
industry should be peripatetic; a mustard 
firm ought to travel the country and 
descend upon the persons who, having 
planted ten acres of wheat, find them- 
selves planted with ten acres of charlock 
instead—and make money. Failing this 
solution of the ever-present charlock 
question, it is something that Betty’s 
bees can come in and turn evil into good 
pale honey. 

We went through many swarms 
and swarm-scares that summer, and 
I will admit that the house was 
inundated with the most _ perfect 
honey, far more than any family could 
consume or give away; and the local 
grocer, who takes our surplus butter, 
said his customers much prefer the syrup adulterated kind and 
there is no sale for the genuine article in our neighbourhood. But 
things got to such a pass in the lower garden that one could 
only go there after seven o'clock, and, finally, even Betty 
admitted that the bees had got “out of hand,” and called in the 
help of a poetic person with a yellow beard and a very fierce 
smoker which blew lyddite clouds and duly terrorised the colony. 
He arrived in a bee-van, and subsequently lectured and showed 
a glass hive in the village, mixing up (very successfully, it may be 
said, being a person of much magnetism, and a gentleman pur 
sang) a good deai of temperance and clean living with his practical 
hints on bees. But as to that first swarming, it was proved in 
the morning that Betty’s adventurous and ill-advised Ligurians 
(yes, that 7s their name) had either returned to their parent hive, or 
softly and silently vanished away, for the new hive was immune, 
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the smart sheet dew laden, and the syrup untasted when Jones's 
disciple rushed forth to see how all was sped; and I| have been 
allowed to re-open Bee Street to the public, for the hives are 
placed remotely in the meadow beyond her poultry now, bees 
being, as Betty has come to admit, ‘things people very seldom 
seem to steal.’”—M. M. D. 


FONT IN. WINCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


SINGULARLY faithful and minute photograph shows 
the famous font in Winchester Cathedral which has 
stood on the north side of the nave for 800 years and 
more. It is quaintly and elaborately carved, in blue 
lias, with scenes illustrative of the legends concerning 

St. Nicholas of Myra, some of which are plainly referred to in 
the two sides of the font which are presented to the eye. This 
same St. Nicholas of Myra, being none other than Santa Claus of 
Germany and Kriss Kringle of Holland, was the kind of saint 
who gave plenty of scope to an imaginative sculptor, and one can 
well imagine that the mediaval artist, face to face with the 
accredited tales concerning the subject, felt that all the four sides 
of his font did not suffice to save him from the necessity of 
crowding his panels. He was the patron saint of sailors—hence the 
ship—of thieves, of boys, of parish clerks, of Russia and of 
Aberdeen. Sailors venerated him because he was handed down 
by tradition as one who had allayed a storm on the way to the 
Holy Land; thieves feared him because once he induced a party 
of them to restore their booty, and, on another occasion, when 
three boys, who had been sent to him for his benediction, were 
murdered by an innkeeper, he compelled the murderer to 
confess, and restored the boys to life. This last was a really 
first-class miracle, since the publican (who was most undoubtedly 
a sinner) had not only killed the lads, but also cut them up and 
mixed them with pork in a pickling tub. The miracle also 
accounts for the fact that St. Nicholas is the patron saint of 
boys, as St. Catherine is of girls. In fact, little girls ought to 
talk of St. Catherine, and to hang up their stockings for her to 
fill, on St. Catherine’s Day, instead of leaving the duty to Santa 
Claus. The foundation of that which has been written may be 
found in that wonderful book ‘“ Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable,” and there also you shall find that the saint is 





THE BLACK FONT. Copyright 
represented with “three purses, in allusion to the three purses 
given by him to three sisters to enable them to marry.” But 
here, after consulting a learned clerk in holy orders, we are able 
to go further. He, ransacking his library, has discovered of the 
saint that ‘‘when three young virgins were exposed, through 
distress, to the danger of falling into vicious courses, he, for three 
successive nights, conveyed to them through the window a 
competent sum of money to be a fortune for one of them, so 
that they were all portioned and afterwards happily married.” 
Indications of that beneficence are surely seen in the right-hand 
corner. The saint’s relics are now said to beat Bari, and it was on 
his feast-day that the boy-bishop used to be chosen. Altogether 
St. Nicholas was a thoroughly respectable saint, to whom no less 
than 370 churches in England are dedicated, and he must by no 
means be confused with Old Nick, who is of Scandinavian origin. 
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NEWBOLD REVEL, 
WARWICHSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


MR. ARTHUR HOWARD HEATH. 


BOUT halfway between Coventry and Lutterworth, and 
within a very short distance of the Roman Fosse Way, 
which passed almost as straight as the flight of an 
arrow from Leicester right down through the county, 
stands the mansion of Newbold Revel in its beautiful 

and extensive park. The country is level, and Dugdale tells us 
that in ancient times the place was known as Fenny Newbold. 
The domain lies in the parish of Monks Kirby and in the 
Knightlow Hundred of Warwickshire. The earliest known 
possessors of the place bore the name of Wappenbury, and in 
the time of Edward I. it came. by the marriage of Joanna, an 
heiress of that family, to the Revels, from whom it received its 
distinguishing suffix. Hugo Revel had joined the Barons in 
opposition to King John, and his son William, who was a man 
importance in the shire, had the right of free warren in his 
possessions at Newbold. William’s son John was a knight of 
the shire, and the receiver of the fifteenth and the tenth granted 
for military purposes. He collected the scutage money when 
Edward III. went on the French expedition, and was one of the 
Guardians of the Peace during the King’s absence. John’s son 
William also took a prominent part, and went with the Bishop 
1am to France, and was one of the knights of the shire, 
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but left no son for his heritage, and his sister, who married Sir 
Stephen, or Sir John, Mallory, carried Newbold into that family. 
Their son, John Mallory, was one of the commissioners for the 
preservation of peace in Warwickshire in 1390, and was sheriff 
in the following year. To him succeeded another John Mallory, 
who is stated to have been one of those chosen to go with 
Henry V.on the French expedition; but, as is the case with 
many others, his name does not appear in the Battle Roll. Sir 
Thomas Mallory of Newbold was one of the retinue of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, at the siege of Calais, and died 
about 1470, being buried at the Grey Friars, near Newgate. 
His grandson Nicholas was the last of his family to possess 
Newbold Revel. Upon a partition of his estates between his 
daughters and heiresses, Margery came into possession, and 
Newbold was sold during the lifetime of her second husband, 
John Cope, in 1537 to Thomas Pope, Treasurer of the Court of 
Augmentations. Newbold Revel then passed by descent and 
sale through the families of Whorwood, or Horwood, Throg- 
morton, and Stamford, and Sir Robert Stamford sold it to 
Edward Morgan, from whom it passed to Sir Simon Clarke, who 
was buried at Newbold in 1640. 

The estate then came to his wife’s relative, Sir Fulwar 
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Skipwith, knight 
and baronet, who 
was living in 
1670. Tothisgen- 
tleman succeeded 
his grandson, 
another Sir Ful- 
war Skipwith, 
who was. the 
builder of the 
stately house 
which now stands 
on the ancient 
site. We illus- 
trate a_ leaden 
rain-water head, 
which indicates 
the date of the 
work, bearing his 
arms with the 
year 1673. This, 
then, is a suitable 
place in which to 
say something 
about the 
character of the 
mansion, and yet 
there is little to 


say, for the Copyright THE EASTERN 


pictures show 

better than words can tell what is its large and _ stately 
architectural aspect. ‘The entrance frontage on the west has 
two boldly projecting wings, between which is the entrance 
loggia, crested, like the structure itself, with a fine balustrade, 
adorned with sculptured urns. The garden front on the other 
side has the same broad character, with the long Doric portico 
of coupled columns. In short, Newbold Revel is just such a 
mansion as we should associate with the days of William III. or 
Anne. Little trace of the Stuart spirit remains, and the plain 
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aspect of the 
classic forms 
which had gained 
such a hold in 
the country 
characterises it 
entirely. 

Sir Fulwar 
Skipwith, who 
represented 
Cow en tty 
in Parlia - 
ment in 1713, 
married the 
daughter of Sir 
Francis Dash- 
wood, and died 
in 1728. Hewas 
succeeded by Sir 
Francis Skip- 
with, the third 
baronet, and he 
by another Sir 
Francis Skip- 
with, the last 
baronet of that 
creation, who 
died in 1790, 
and left a widow 
who survived 
him, dying in March, 1832, at the age of eighty. At her 
death, Newbold Revel passed to a very remote kinsman. 
There had been another baronetage in the family, in the branch 
of the Skipwiths of Prestwold, in Leicestershire, created 
in 1622, and Sir Grey Skipwith, the eighth baronet of that 
creation, M.P. for Warwickshire in 1831-32, thus came into 
possession about that time. He left not less than eighteen 
children surviving, and his successors in the baronetage were 
Sir Thomas George Skipwith, Sir Peyton Skipwith, and 
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Sir Grey Skipwith. It may here be noted that the Skipwiths 
claim descent from Robert de Estoteville, feudal lord of 
Cottingham, Yorkshire, in the time of the Conqueror, and that 
they certainly had among their ancestors Sir William Skipwith, 
the eminent medieval lawyer, Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas in 1359, Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 1362, Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench in Ireland in 1370, and afterwards 
again a Judge of the Common Pleas in 1376. 

The son or grandson of Sir Grey Skipwith, the eighth baronet, 
sold the estate at Newbold Revel, and thus it came to new 
hands. A few years ago it was the property of Mr. A. H. E. 
Wood, and in the neighbouring church at Monk’s Kirby is some 
good stained 
glass which his 
family inserted. 
More _ recently 
Newbold Revel 
has been trans- 
ferred to the 
present owner, 
Mr. Arthur 
Howard Heath, 
M.A., third son 
of Mr. Robert 
Heath of 
Biddulph 
Grange, Stafford- 
share. DL. 
and J.P. 

It remains 
only to speak 
of the beautiful 
and well - kept 
gardens at 
Newbold Revel. 
They are simple 
and stately, like 
the house itself. 
There are long 
balustrades of 
fine construction, 
and _balustraded 


curves adorned Copyright 
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with marble vases. These, full of radiant flowers, have the 
effect almost of jewels against the dark background of the 
trees. A master hand has done the planting here, and the 
ornamental trees and bushes are in fine and infinite variety. 
This, indeed, is one great charm of the place. There are long 
vistas through woodland expanses, and everywhere a pleasant 
air of seclusion and restful beauty. The green grass plat, 
with its glowing flower-beds, makes a centre of beautiful 
gardenage. The work is all in what may be styled the 
grand manner, which by no means excludes the beauty of 
natural forms. The architect and the gardener have worked 
hand in hand, producing what, upon the level surface, may 
be compared 
with the same 
union of effort 
in the terraced 
gardens. on 
Italian steeps. 
Fine masonry of 
excellent crafts- 
manship, such as 
is seen in the 
admirable balus- 
trades at New- 
bold Revel, can 
never be mis- 
placed in any 
garden that is 
intended to adorn 
a stately and 
classic house. 
Even Milton, 
who has_ been 
claimed as the 
great literary 
expositor of the 
purely natural 
school — of the 
garden of lawns 
and level downs, 
gentle slopes, 
murmuring 
waters, and cool 
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recesses—has not disdained to *‘ trim ‘ 
There is, indeed, the necessity of some form of enclosure, 


some shaping of distinct 
features whether it be by 
architectural balustrades, well- 
clipped hedzes, or banks and 
lines of trees. We may see 
how at Newbold’ Revel 
several various forms are 
employed, but they are all 
forms tending to give a 
marked character to the 
garden, and to link it with 
the house to which it 
belongs. Such is the merit 
to be sought at this fine 
Warwickshire place—the 
quiet harmony of the beautiful 
things of Nature, grouped in 
admirable repose, and 
associated with excellent work 
from the craftsman’s hand. 
A stately triumph, pleasant 
and impressive, has, indeed, 
been achieved, and the 
character is borne out in the 
details of the work. 

Newbold has much that 
is attractive in its stone and 
marble urns and vases. One 
of the former, it is interesting 
to note, is identical with a 
vase at Margam Park, and 
is certainly the gem among 
those at Newbold’ Revel. 


Muck may be learned by the suggestion of such an attractive 
Mucl y be 1 1 by tl ggest f suct ttract 
place and nothing is more notable than the completeness of 
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harmony which has been reierred to as existing 
between the house and its gardens. This is 
as it should be, and Newbold Revel holds 
a high position among the beautiful domains of 
Warwickshire. The park is large, attractive, 
varied, and full of sylvan charm. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


VIOLETS AND PANSILS. 

HOWIER flowers exist than the little wayside 
Violet, but few sweeter, and from this humble 
wilding, that only makes its presence known 
by the odour-saturated air around, have come 
the Violets we cherish for their perfume and size, 
the big  Pansy-like California, Princess ot 

Wales, and the always-remembered Marie Louise, the best 
of double Violets, each ‘‘ bunchy ” bloom a little bag of 
perfume, held in a case of softest lilac and blue. Beyond 
the double and single Violets of shop and garden frame 
there is a beautiful family of what the botanist describes 
as species, V.olets from alpine and lowland pastures, 
where the flowers among the soft turf make sheets of 
colour, sometimes yellow, but more frequently sapphire 
bue. It will, we hope, interest our readers to 
know the names of these Violets of the mountain 
and of the plain, and it is comforting to be assured 


that they are easily raised from seeds in a cold house or increased by 
the short stubby runners. O ly the most important are described : 


TT 
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alta ca (Altaian Violet).—A showy Violet from the Altai Mountains, 
flowers of much beauty in April and May. The rather 


slender plant is of quite creeping growth and is about 
4n. high. 

V. biffora (Two-flowered Violet).—This pretty Violet 
is rarely more than gin. high, and two of its small yellow 
flowers are borne on each stalk. This interesting species 
is freely distributed throughout Europe, Siberia, and the 
North-West of America, and flowers in April and May. 
A very interesting note about it occurs in ‘* The English 
Flower Garden,” pige 806: * This bright litle Violet is 
a lovely ornament on the Alps, and in many parts it 
densely clothes every chink between the moist rocks. 
It even crawls under great boulders and rocks, and lines 
shallow caves with its fresh verdure and its little golden 
stars. . . V. biflora is especially useful in large rock 
gardens where rude flights of stone are constructed to 
give winding pathways over the mass. It will run through 
every chink tetween the steps and tend to make the stair 
complete with life and interest. -If obtained in a sma!l 
or weak condition it may seem difficult to establish ; but 
this is by no means the case, for once fairly started ina 
moist and haif-shady spot, it soon begins to creep about 
r vidly, and may then be readily increased by division. 
Wren well established in a suitable rock garden it is able 
to take care of itself.” 

V. dblanda.—This is a very pretty small-flowered 
Violet of delicate scent and with white flowers faintly 
lined with blue. It is a native of wet and boggy meadows 
from New York to Carolina, and flowers in May and 


June. Mrs. Dandridge, writing from West Virginia, says 


of this Violet: ‘* Most of our American Violets lack 
the great cham of fragrance, but the pretty litle blanda, 
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with its small flowers, which have 
blue-veined lower and lateral petals, 
possesses the distinction of a faint, 
sweet perfume, and is prized on that 
account by all lovers of wild flowers. 
It is not uncommon in West 
Virginia, and is easy to naturalise 
in half-shady moist places. One of 
the earliest to bloom, it enjoys swampy 
ground, and does not do very well 
in a dry situation.” 

VW. cacarata is the Spurred 
Violet, a very variable species, native 
of the high mountain pastures from 
Austria to Provence. To quote ** Tne 
English Flower Garden,” ‘this Violet 
resembles the well-known V. cornuta 
in flower and spur; but instead ot 
forming leafy tufts, it increases itself 
by runners under the soil, some- 
what after the manner of Campanula 
pulla. . . . V. calcarata is as 
charming in the rock garden as in 
its native wilds ” 

V. canadensis. —When seen close 
to the eye this is a species of dainty 
Leauty ; the flowers are purplish blue 
on the outside, but within white and 


beautifully veined. It is a native of 
North America in shady woods, and 
is sweet-scented. Mrs. Dandridge 


writes: ‘One of our mountain 
Violets is V. canadensis, which I 
sometimes find on cliffs and rocky 
heights along the river bank. Some 
people have claimed fragrance for 
this species as well as V. blanda, Lut 
I have not been able to detect it : ; 
as it grows here. It is a tall Violet, bank Kase 
often a feot in height, with leafy 

stems. 
about talf an inch broad, and 

white or nearly so, purplish sometimes on the outside, and veined with 
purple.” 

V. can na (Dog Violet).—This pretty Violet of hedgerow and ditch is 
widely distributed throush Europe and North America; it is also fourd in 
Persia, Japan, and other parts. A species so well known to all who have 
gathered wayside flowers needs no description. The white variety is perhaps 
more distinctly British than the others. There are many forms. 

V. cornuta (Horned Violet)—Among Violets which in the past have 
play.d a somewhat conspicuous part in the beautifying of British gardens, 
this is one of the most notable. It has given rise to many of the 
lovely Pansies of the present day, and is a sound species to work 
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with, as it is of quie tufted growth. 
The plant is fibrous-rooted, and 
has pale blue flowers which appear 
from May to July. It is a native 
of the Pyrenees and Switzerland, 
and also of Mount Atlas, and is 
happier in moist soils than in dry 
and warm ones. 

V. cucullaa (Hooded-leaved 
Violet):—A charming Violet, very 
hardy, with large flowers, and most 
happy in wet or half boggy places, 
where in its North American home it 
is usually found. It varies, but the 
form usually seen in gardens has blue 
flowers streaked with white, and s me- 
times almost white at the base. They 
usually appear in May onwards. Mrs. 
Dandridge writes: ‘* If any Violet reallv 
deserves the name of blue, perhaps it 
is Viola cucullata in some of its many 
forms. This Violet is very abundant 
in the Eastern States of America, so 
much so that it is known as_ the 
common Blue Violet. It will flourish 
in sun and shade, but prefers the 
latter. Its flowers are finer and their 
colouring richer in deep and some- 
what moist soil than in dry situations, 
but it is found in wood, marsh, 
pasture-field, and dry uplands, and 
also near the sunniest of our mountains 
5,000ft. above the level of the sea,” 
Further notes on this subject will be 
given in a future issue. 

PANSY PLANTING. 
In favourable weather plant tufted 


Pansies, the plants succeeding best in 
moist and fairiv light soils. No flowers 


The flowers are small, only ii NEWBOLD REVEL: A_ VISTA. wae are more beautiful when associated 


with Tea Roses, in groups by them- 
selves, as edgings, and at the foot perhaps of standard Roses and 
Kho Jodendrons. It is simply necessary to plant strong tufted plants as 
early in spring as possible, and if seed-pods are removed quickly before they 
have time to mature and weaken the growth, a display is maintained for 
many months. As it is difficult to make a good selection from the mass of 
var elies in commerce, we give the names of a few of the best : 


RAYLESS PANSIES. 


(These are called rayless because they are without those radiatinz lines from 
the centre which some admire. ) 
blue Coun is the most charming of the set, and is well known. — Its 
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flowers are neat in form and pretty in colour, which is a soft bluish 
mauve, very tender and pretty, and throughout the summer the little tufts 
are smothered. 

La Vierge.—This is a very pretty flower, white with orange centre, and 
the growth is quite tufted. 

Kine of the Blues.—The most beautiful blue Pansy in existence. Its 
flowers are of reasonable size and of a true blue colour, with neither a shading 
of lilac nor of mauve, and the centre is intense orange. We planted many groups 
of it last year with Edith Gifford Tea Rose, and the association of colour was 
hailed with delight. 

leda.—This, like the last-mentioned, is of the true tufted growth, but the 
flowers are of the edged class, the centre cream-white, margined with bluish 
purple. 

Devonshire Cream is a Pansy we planted largely last year. It is the only 
variety, as far as we are aware, with flowers of a true cream colour, and we 
never tired of seeking the beds where it was planted. _In one case we planted 


¥ 
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VIOLETS AND PANSIES FOR WALLS. 

Many of the Violets, even those of the type of Princess of Wales and 
California, are excellent for planting in walls and on rock gardens, but the 
pretty species Viola pedata, and those we have named, are the most suitable ; 
while of the true Pansies, the selection should be confined to the miniature- 
flowered rayless varieties, such as the very fragrant Violetta and the deep bluish 
Pigmy. Violetta may be sown in the soil between stone paths, and this breaking 
up of a level surface is a surprise to those unaccustomed to the use of flowers 
except in quite a formal and familiar way. As an illustration of how little is 
known of the Violets from mountain and plain for walls, one well-known planter 
of garden walls, and who possesses a keen knowledge of hardy flowers, writes 
that he has ‘‘ never planted Violets or Pansies in such places.” 

WHAT Is A TUFTED PANSY? 

It must be quite understood that the tufted Pansies of to-day are the Violas 
of the past, and are thus described in many books and journals. In the Garden 
of January 16th, 1892, the words 
“tufted Pansies” are explaired: 
‘“*These are hybrids of Pansies and 
alpine Violets. The term ‘tufted’ 
has heen very properly used to dis- 
tinguish plants of a spreadinz habit, 
like Pinks, Aubrietia, and alpine 
Violets, from plants with erect stems, 
like, say, the Stock, Lupine, and 
Aster. Sometimes the two torms of 
habit occur in the same family ; for 
instance, there are Violas that are 
tufted and Violas that are not. The 
German, French, and other Pansies 
in our gardens do not spread at the 
roct as tne tufted Pansies do. Plants 
of this ‘tufted’ habit are often a 
mass of delicate rootlets even above 
the ground, so that they are easily 
increased. Hence when older Pansies 
die after flowering, those crossed with 
the alpine species remain, like true 
perennials, and are easily increased. 
The term Pansies is a good one in all 
ways. Without an English name, we 
shall always have confusion with the 
Latin name for the name of wild 
species. To all of these belongs the 
old Latin name of Viola. It is now 
agreed by botanists that all cross-bred 
garden = plants — including __ tufted 
Pansies, of course —should have 
popular English, and not Latin, 
names. ‘ Bedding Violas’ is a vulgar 
compound of bad English and. Latin ; 
whereas ‘tufted Pansies’ is a good 
English name with a clear meaning.” 
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st with Princesse de Sigan, a brilliant scarlet Tea Rose, as the chief note 
of colour in the bed. 

Pembi oke.—The richest yellow Pansy, the lower petals of deeper colouring 
than the upper ones. Its growth is almost too vigorous, but this is compensated 
for by the self yellow shade. 

Aosea pallida.-—A very beautiful Pansy for bedding, with flowers of rosy 
lilac colouring. The growth is dwarf and compact. 

Blanche is the variety sometimes catalogued as White Empress. The 
flowers are large, not flabby, and creamy white, relieved by a yellow eye. 

Queenie. —A delightful flower, which we have seen on many occasions in a 
Sussex garden. It is very pretty, creamy white, with a margin and streaks of 


soft lavender. It is easily recognised, apart from the flower-colouring, by the 


long foot-stalk, which makes the bloom conspicuous. We tried this pretty Pansy 
last year, and were charmed with its freedom and colouring. 





IN 





ORIGIN OF THE TUFTED PANSY. 

The tufted Pansy originated 
through crossing Viola cornuta, the seed 
parent, and varieties then in existence. 
V. cornuta itself is a very pretty 
Pansy, but without the tufted growth 
of those we treasure in our gardens of 
to-day. It is always in'eresting, we 
think, to know the origia of our 
garden favourites. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. —James 
Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea ; 
Webb and Sons, Wordsley, Stour- 
bridge ; Dicksons, Chester. ‘ 


WAYSIDE 
TREES. 


T is pointed out by a con- 
temporary that justices 
have power to order the 
pruning of trees and 
hedges overhanging high- 

ways, and, in no very guarded 
terms, it is hinted that this 
power should be more fully 
taken advantage of. As _ this 
is the season at which pruning 
is usually done, it may be 
worth while to devote a little consideration to this deliverance, 
for it is well known that amongst certain local bodies a desire 
has recently been manifested to assume that wayside trees are 
a useless encumbrance. Our contemporary says, ‘‘ where the 
surveyor of highways is of opinion that a highway is prejudiced 
by the shade of hedges or trees, and that sun and wind are 
excluded from such a highway,” an order may be made. It is 
very well that this should be known, because after the deed has 
been done it would be idle to complain. But one is inclined to 
ask whether a surveyor of highways as a rule is the sort of 
person to whom this power should be committed. His business 
is primarily with the highway, and his ideal of a good highway is 
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one that is hard and dry. He thinks of it exclusively in connec- 
tion with wheeled traffic. Some of us, however, look to other 
things besides this in the highway. We have a certain esthetic 
sense, which revolts at the idea of our great roads being divested 
of their most beautiful ornament, for it cannot be doubted that 
the wayside tree is one of the most beautiful objects in Nature. 
It differs entirely from the tree of the woodland in so far that it 
has been allowed to grow up without obstruction or hindrance 
from other trees. Its great boughs and branches are spread 
wide and free, till, when in leaf, it looks like a great green sphere. 
Now some officials have intimated that they would go so far 
as utterly to demolish these trees and leave the country 
perfectly bare. Their powers, however, seem to end with 
pruning them; but this is bad enough. We have only to 
look at some of the trees in the town streets which have been 
subjected to a vigorous use of the pruning-knife to see the 
mischief that can be done. They present a spectacle that can 
only be described as hideous; and to have our country roads 
set with trees that have been hacked and hewed according to 
the direction of a road surveyor, who probably knows nothing 
whatever of forestry or tree culture, would be intolerable. We 
cannot believe that the public would permit of his exercising to 
the full his legal powers. At least, this would not be permitted 
if people awaken in time to the nature of the threatened mischief. 
The danger is that they will not know what is going to happen 
till the irretrievable step has been taken. But we trust the 
very threat will rouse so much attention that the exercise of 
their powers by the justices will be rendered impossible. After 
all, the tree serves other purposes in addition to that of 
decorating the highway. It is a shelter to livestock, and breaks 
the force of many a gale that would otherwise inflict irreparable 
injury upon the crops of the farmer. Moreover, even on the 
highway hardness and dryness are not the only qualities to be 
sought after. During the long hot summer shade is most 
useful, at least to the pedestrian. Only the worst of it is that 
in our day the interests of the traveller by foot are apt to be 
sacrificed to those who go in any variety of carriage. The 
motor-car whirls along regardless of shade or shine. The 
bicyclist is as fond of dry and hard roads as the surveyor 
himself can be, and even with carriages these are prime 
requisites. But it is quite otherwise with the traveller on foot, 
and on his behalf energetic means should be taken to combat 
any attempt to mutilate or destroy the wayside trees. They not 
only add beauty to the landscape, but are a source of comfort 


SPORT IN THE 


HE district of the Garo Hills in Western Assam is little 
known to sportsmen, and its vast jungles, teeming with 
animal life of all sorts, are practically unexplored and 
untrodden by the white man’s foot, and its magnificent 
rivers, tossing and tumbling among the earthquake- 

riven rocks, are still unfished, and are a joy to the sportsman 
who is lucky enough to find himself among them, as I did a few 
months ago. 

The Garo Hills are inhabited by an aboriginal people of 
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and pleasure to the pedestrian, and their mutilation or 
destruction would be in the nature of an offence against him. 


GARO HILLS. 


primitive instincts. Unlike their neighbours, the Nagas and 
Miris, they have no warlike tendencies, and were in danger of 
being exterminated, and their country annexed by the Burmese, 
till the British Government stepped in to protect them, and 
established a British Resident and some hill police at Tura, which 
is situated in the centre of their country, four days’ journey from 
Calcutta by steamer up the Brahmaputra to Goalpara, and 
thence through a jungle track some miles inland. It is the 
only place of any importance in the country, and consists mainly 
of a straggling native bazaar. some native police 
lines, and a few bungalows inhabited by a 
couple of American missionaries and the British 
Resident. The Garos are a peaceful, indolent 
people, wearing fewer clothes than the ordinary 
native of India, and speaking a dialect of their 
own. Though living surrounded by wild animals 
of all sorts, they rarely hunt game, and subsist 
almost entirely on rice and crops, to grow which 
they clear a patch of jungle, sow first a 
crop of cotton, then for two years crops of 
rice or cereals, after which the land is allowed 
to become jungle once more, and in a few 
months grass and reeds 3o0ft. high are waving 
over the erstwhile rice-fields, and the Garo 
moves on, builds a new house, and begins 
to cultivate a fresh patch of ground. He lives 
in deadly fear of the wild beasts which surround 
him, and generally builds his house on stakes, 
or up in a tree (as in the illustration), to be 
out of reach of prowling tigers, wild elephants, 
or other foes. The jungle is intensely thick, 
and in many places quite impenetrable, and 
we had generally to employ coolies to clear a 
track for us through the reeds and creepers 
before we could move our baggage and camp 
impedimenta, and on several occasions the 
elephants found it quite impossible to get 
through owing to the broken and hilly nature 
of the ground. 

Before getting up to the hilly part of the 
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country, we arranged a tiger shoot. I was lucky enough to account 
for a couple. I had been out before ‘‘chota-hazri,” and made 
arrangements for the beat. We drew lots for places, and it fell 
to me to go some half mile or more ahead of where the line of 
elephants were to begin beating. The sun was just rising, 
and a thin haze hung over the jungle. I went forward, on the 
look-out for anything which might be stirring, and before we 
had gone far I espied a small, whitish brown patch, which I 
thought must be a tiger asleep. It was about 7oyds. off, and 
lying almost concealed by a hillock on a small clearing, just 
outside the thick jungle. I sighted carefully and fired, hut must 
have hit the ground just short of the beast, for with a 
roar up sprang a fine tigress, evidently much startled and 
astonished at the unexpected disturbance, and began to 
trot towards my elephant. I fired again, and bowled her 
over; she sprang up, and with two bounds had disappeared 
into the thick jungle, not, however, before I had given her 




















HEAD GAROS IN GOVERNMENT CLOTHING. 


a third shot as the jungle grasses closed in and hid her 
from view. 

As I thought she must be done for, 1 moved on to take my 
place for the beat, 
and presently the 
line camein sight, 
and from the 


moving reeds and 2 : 
the excitement 5 7 

among the ele- | #) 
phants it was 
evident that 
something was 
stirring before 
them. The grass 
in most places 
was high and 
thick, but after a 
bit, among some 
thinner reeds, ] 
caught sight of 
a tiger. 1 fired 
at about 2oyds. 
Whether it hit 
him or not 
I cannot say, but 
it annoyed him, 
for, with a roar, 
he charged my 
elephant, and at 
about 3yds. I fired 
down at him. 
This ‘ funked ” 


him, and he never A MORNING 
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THE DEATH OF THE SOLITARY BULL BUFFALO. 
made good the charge, but retired to the thick grass. Several 
times he charged the other elephants, but his heart was not in 
the right place, and each time he retired, and feared to make a 
spring. We beat on until he was surrounded, and then I finally 
gave him a shot which finished him. He was a fine male tiger, 
about roft. 4in., but age had dulled his colour, and he was past 
the prime of life. Wethen proceeded to look for the tigress, 
and found her lying stone dead not royds. from where she had 
disappeared into the jungle. . My second shot had smashed the 
forearm just below the shoulder, and the third had gone clean 
through her heart and lungs. She was a fine healthy tigress, 
measuring oft. 2in. at the very least, with a most beautiful coat, 
deep in colour and glossy, and her teeth were of the soundest and 
whitest. She was evidently resting after her night’s feed when 
I first saw her, as close by I found the remains of a cow which 
she had killed and dragged into the jungle to devour, and no 
doubt her mate had been sharing the feast, and, startled by my 
shot, was trying to escape down the jungle, when he was pulled 
up short and forced to turn by the line of elephants. 

Tigers abound in these jungles, also leopards and bears, but 
they are all very hard to kill in the dense undergrowth, and 
though we often 
saw their traces, 
and marked 
their tracks in 
almost every 
muddy place, and 
caught momen- 
tary glimpses ol 
them disappear- 
ing into the 
grass, we 
found it very 
hard to get a 
shot owing to 
the dense jungle. 

One of the 
most exciting 
forms of sport 
out there was 
tracking wild 
buffalo on foot. 
In some parts 
these huge, un- 
wieldy beasts are 
very __ plentiful, 
but generally the 
places they prefei 
are too swamp) 
and infestec 
by leeches fo: 
BAG most Europeans 
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to do any good in. The largest I got was the big solitary 
bull depicted in the photograph. He was too quarrelsome 
or cantankerous to live with the rest of the herd, and had 
taken up his quarters in a patch of thick jungle at the foot of 
the hills, whence he made himself the terror of the neighbour- 
hood; and had killed several natives. C—— and I were 
encamped not far from where he was said to be, and a native 
came and told us that he had been chased by him that day, so 
we decided to go and try for him next morning. We had three 
elephants with us, and it was arranged that C should keep 
fifty yards ahead of me, going up the dry bed of the river in the 
jungle, while I marched along the extreme edge, the third 
elephant being about twenty yards to my left in the jungle. 
Presently the old bull, resenting the intrusion, came to the edge 
of the jungle and began to sniff about, getting C *s wind. 
Having satisfied himself as to where his enemy was, he galloped 
up wind, and the moment he showed his shoulder I gave him 
ne with the :303. He rushed on, not realising that he had an 
enemy behind, and I gave him one more. He lurched heavily, 
ind fell with a crimson stream gushing from both nostrils. The 
irst bullet must have smashed up his lungs, the blood suffocating 
1im, as my second bullet, | afterwards tound, had lodged in his 
stomach without having split up. He was an enormous beast, 
with very heavy horns, of which I took the measurements: Girth 
f horn at base, 28}in.; length of horns measured from the tip 
»f one across the forehead to the tip of the other, rogin. It 
was a rare bit of luck getting him so easily, and he had only 
himself to thank, as the habit of most buffaloes is to live in 
herds, and to fly on the approach of danger, but it was this old 
termagant’s agressive attitude and vindictive disposition which 
ied to my good fortune. D. 








GAME AT BEAULIEU. 


N reference to the articles on shooting at Beaulieu, the 
following questions were submitted to the Hon. J. Scott- 
Montagu, which, with the answers accompanying them, he 

is good enough to allow to be published : 

What is the proportion of wild to reared pheasants shot 
at Beauiieu ? 

‘‘The proportion of wild to reared pheasants in the total 
yearly bag, of course, differs with the seasons, but I have on one 
occasion reared about 1,500 pheasants and killed nearly 6,000 ; 
this was the best year of late on record. This season, which is 
distinctly a bad one from the wild bird point of view, we have 
killed nearly 4,000 birds, having reared about 2,000. In 
some parts of the estate we have not reared a bird for many 
years, and yet every year in these particular beats we kill from 
200 to 500 pheasants according to the season. My theory about 
wild birds is that if you have a wild bird stock it is simply 
invaluable, and that you ought to leave plenty of wild hens, 
providing the ground will carry them and the stock is healthy. 
Birds that have been reared artificially for many generations 
lose the mother instinct, whereas in the wild bird stock the fittest 
survive without artificial help. In my opinion the hereditary 
instincts of taking care of their young are automatically deve- 
loped and improved after some years of nothing but wild birds.” 

Can snipe be preserved and increased on such an estate ? 

‘““As to snipe—of course agricultural improvements, the 
drainage of marshes, etc., have done away with much ground on 
which snipe formerly were found, but on the Beaulieu Estate 
our farmers are willing to leave parts of their ground suitable 
for snipe undrained and unfed, and in one particular case I 
have enclosed a rushy field which in winter is wet. This now 
forms an undisturbed resting-place for snipe, and they have 
increased here largely in consequence. There are several places 
where snipe are driven over hurdle butts. I forget whether you 
saw this when with us, but I think you did. Snipe can rarely 
be driven in the same way as partridges or pheasants, that is, 
in any direction, but if you notice their line of flight when put 
up, the butts can be placed so that killing shots can be obtained.” 

Do any geese come in from the Solent ? 

“‘Grey geese are occasionally seen on the shores of the 
estate, but there are some, but | fear every year fewer, geese 
on the Solent towards the latter end of the season—January 
and February—mostly Brent.” 

Did the enclosure and preservation of Blackwater lead to 
an increase of wildfowl in the neighbourhood ? 

“It is only about five years ago since I enclosed Black- 
water, and within six months the ducks had begun to find out 
that they could rest there; the cattle having also ceased to eat 
the rushes at the water’s edge, they have greatly increased 
and give better shelter. The farm men also do not go 
inside the enclosure as formerly, and the place is therefore 
comparatively quiet, and from being quite a casual haunt 
it is now a quiet and much-used harbour for wildfowl of 
all kinds. Last year there were three nests of sheldrake there, 
and all birds at migration-time seem to concentrate there, as if 
they knew that it was a sanctuary to rest in before they proceed 
further on their flight. The cost of wire fencing, blinds, etc., has 
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amounted to about £120, as there was a very large amount of 
both to be constructed, but I could do it for less now in the light 
of after experience.” 

Are there any particular winds during which duck come 
in more frequently than at other times ? 

*““The best wind in the neighbourhood of the Solent to 
bring ducks off the sea is a strong easterly wind, not only on 
account of its being generally cold, but the easterly wind seems 
to create a more choppy sea than a westerly one, and the birds 
are unable to stay on the tideway. A strong south-westerly 
gale has also some effect at times, though it is rarely that this 
wind is really cold, and therefore the ducks can afford to stay 
out and get wet more easily than under the previously mentioned 
conditions. I have, however, had good days with westerly gales.” 

Would teal-pits answer in open ground ; not in woods? 

“I think it is much better to have the small ponds in 
quiet places and in the woods, but of course ducks might come to 
quarries and ponds in open fields, providing some kind of shelter 
was put up to prevent them being disturbed by traffic or seeing 
human beings passing near. An ordinary pond dug in the centre 
of a field and fenced round with hurdles would no doubt make 
a fair duck-pond in time, especially if the birds were fed there. 
If a pond is made of old gravel or marl pits, some of the under- 
wood should be left, as wildfowl love to shelter under bushes. | 





RETURNING WITH TIIE BAG. 


will havea rough tracing made for you of the ground we went over 
on December 26th, with the ponds and Blackwater marked out.” 

How much ground was covered by the motors on the days 
described ? 

‘‘I reckon that we covered about twenty-three to twenty- 
five miles the day you accompanied us, including getting back to 
the bungalow. This could not have been done with horse-drawn 
vehicles, and the motor-car has thus created a new kind of sport, 
by enabling one to go from pond to pond and have a rise of 
ducks at each place.” 


ON THE GREEN. 


HE Englishman and the Scot in search of reasonable golf in a 
reasonable climate resort in the early spring, when the East Neuk 
of Fife is a little too éusterly, to the milder regions of Pau and 
Biarritz, and by the time that these observations appear in print it is 
likely, if the programme is executed, that the great golf event of that 
part of the world, the foursome match between Pau and Biarritz, 

will be a matter of history. Mr. Charles Hutchings, the amateur champion, is 
at Pau, and Mr. Osmund Scott was there a week or two ago, at all events, 
and may be there still, in which case there ought to be no difficulty in finding a 
pair that will give Biarritz a good deal of trouble. I believe, too, that Mr. Ferrier- 
Kerr is there, so the troubles of the selectors may be in the nature of an embar- 
rassment of riches. There does not seem a probability of Biarritz suffering from 
any similar trouble, but the golfer is a migratory bird in both of these places 
where we go to look for sunshine, and one never knows what, or who, may 
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turn up. Last year Mr. Robert Maxwell turned up at Pau and made a powerful 
alliance in the foursome match—too powerful for the Biarritz prir—with Mr. 
Hutchings. Pau has had rather the better of the matches, so tar as they have 
been pliyed, and there is no definite prospect of this year’s match readjusting 
the scales. 

Neither of the Universities—if to speak in this way of Oxford and Cambridge 
is not disrespect‘ul to other educational bodies that give university degrees— 
seems to be playing as strongly as it was playing a year or twoago. That, at 
least, is the impression to be gathered from reading the accounts of the team 
matches played by the University teams against the various clubs that they have 
met. Generally these matches are played on the green of one or other of the 
clubs, the undergraduates being the visitors, so that the advantage of local 
knowledge is against the latter. But in any case their strength does no: seem 
to be what it was at the time when the brothers Hunter and brothers Ellis were 
underzraduates. Mr. Bramston ought to be leading the Oxford men, but his 
rather serious illness (though less grave, happily, than it was first reported to 
be) has cost his side those services that might have been of the greatest value. 
It is quite likely that his absence, if he is still unable to play by the date of 
the inter-University match, will make that match all the closer, for, so far as can 
be judged, the two sides are very level, on their present playing strength, 
neither Leing up to the average of some recent years. It is a pity that the 
greens at neither University are of the first class. If Oxford could be moved to 
Westward Ilo! and Cambridge to Sandwich, the transference would probably 
raise the standard of undergraduate golf; but perhaps any proposal of the kind 
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would meet with opposition. The Universities have the credit of being 
exceedingly conservative. The Scottish Universities are more happily placed in 
the vicinity of first-class links. 

At Biarritz, by the way, to come back to the point we started from, they 
have been doing terrible things. They have been burning down the Palais 
Hotel, an interesting building, apart from the fact that many golfers used to find 
excellent accommodation and eating and drinking there, for it used to be the 
favourite residence of the Empress Eugenie in the time of the Second Empire. 
Yet it is burnt to the ground. And the second terrible thing is that they have 
been having a caddie strike. The caddies actually have struck for payment 
at the rate of a franc and a-halfa round. It is typical of that southern pirt of 
France whence the Gascon comes that the caddies’ services should be rated, 
by themselves, at such a price, especially when the rate of the ordinary 
labourers’ wage is considered ; and in France the labourer does labour, 
The cad lies are gooi, however, but they are dear—too dear—at a franc 
and a-half. 

For a long time there has been a scheme afoot to organise a Scottish 
championship for ladies, and now there seems every probability that this 
year it will be an accomplished fact. The ladies of the St. Rule Golf Club 
of St. Andrews have sent out a circular to other Scottish clubs containing 
proposals for the holding of such a meeting. These proposals have heen 
received most favourably, and if the minor details are satisfactorily settled the 
ladies of Scotland who play the ancient national game will probably join issue 
some time in June. Horace HUTCHINSON. 


Tie dATIL# ENGLISH GIRL. 


* AKE a photograph of that. It is lovely.” 
“Tt won’t ‘take,’ I’m afraid; there isn’t light 
enough.” 


“You had much better do as I bid you,” said the 

little English 

girl, gazing seawards with 

her chin in her palms. 

‘Give it a time exposure. 

I know a picture when I 
see one.” 

*“The question is, do 
you know a photograph ?” 
murmured the  photo- 
grapher. ‘ Nothing would 
please me more than to 
do as you bid me; but 
will the camera, at this 
hour of a dark afternoon 
even in Tenerife, do as 1 
bid it ?—there’s the point. 
However, we'lltry. It will 
be a film well wasted even 
if it does not come off.” 

The photographer and 
the little English girl were 
very far from home; many 
miles of deep sea rolled 
between them and London, 
and—as the photographer 
had pointed out in propos- 
ing that she should come 
and help him take photo- 
graphs—on such far-away 
shores even English 
sojourners may _ safely 
show each other those 
temporary kindnesses that a fear of future embarrassments checks 
among the Christian dwellers of the suburbs. This, at least, 
was his opinion. The little English girl was not so sure. 

She had come, but she was not entirely happy. From 
time to time she remembered her Aunt Alicia. Would her 
Aunt Alicia have considered that the exciting discovery of a 
fallen? pomegranate, which she and the photographer had made 
simultaneously from different points of the dark Martianez 
pomegranate grove a few hours before, constituted an adequate 
introduction? She feared not. The photographer had said, 
‘‘ Let us share this gourd of rubies in the sun,” and they had done 
s9 on the flat, hot roof of the Martianez annexe, in an oblivion of 
Aunt Alicia that it was terrible to recollect. 

The little English girl, with a sigh, took her elbows from 
the low sea-wall, and believed it was time she returned to the 
hotel. 

The photographer could not see why. He said no one 
could be more alive than he to the moral obligations of all 
situations, and he assured her that the one at present under 
consideration held no obligation of any kind save such as ought 
to lead them to prolong it as far as possible, if only on account of 
Aunt Alicia herself, whom he had last seen slumbering in a 
somewhat violent but extremely happy manner on the upper 
verandah of the palm-framed Martianez with the Peak behind 
her, and whom it would be very wrong to disturb. 

«Still, I expect I oughtn’t to have come,” said the little 


English girl. 





"1 KNOW A PICTORE 


‘Why not ?” asked the photographer. 

The little English girl replied with apparent irrelevance, and 
dancing eyes that belied her sedate mouth, that impulsiveness 
was her fault. She said she struggled against it, but her Aunt 
Alicia told her : ‘‘ Caroline, 
you might just as well not 
waste your time.” She 
added that she envied the 
calm, good, placid people, 
who always wanted to do 
what was right. 

‘“* Well, I don’t,’’ said 
the photographer; ‘it is 
only because they never 
want to do anything. I 
like people who need to 
be comforted and _ re- 
assured every now and 
again. One feels one’s self 
of some use with that 
kind.” 

"Vow ought. to 
know,” said the little 
English girl, ‘that impul- 
sive people are invariably 
shallow, and still waters 
run deep.” 

“Let me beg of you 
not to quote your Aunt 
Alicia,’’ replied the 
photographer; ‘she is 
clearly not a student of 
human nature. They may 
run deep, for all I care. 
It doesn’t make them any 
more attractive on top, 

After all, it’s the broken 


WHEN I SEE ONE.” 


and one can’t be for ever diving. 
water.that catches the light.” 

‘‘ There’s broken water catching the light now,” cried the 
little English girl. ‘“ Look, look! Oh, if we could but get one 
of those waves!” 

“Let's go and try,” said the photographer. Upon 
which his companion forgot her slumbering Aunt Alicia, 
and they departed in haste to the little stone mole where- 
with the Orotava fishermen defend themselves against the 
Atlantic. 

“None too well, poor chaps,” said the photographer. 
‘‘Some of them were drowned at its very mouth last year, 
they tell me. The surf here during the trade winds in summer 
is something tremendous.” 

“It’s bad enough now,” said his companion. A huge wave 
dropped on the end of the breakwater with a thud that set the 
stonework quivering under their feet, and hurled itself, hissing, 
high into the air. ‘Oh, catch it, catch it!’’ cried the little 
English girl, dancing. 

The photographer restrained a laugh lest he should shake 
his camera, and caught it. 

“Not that I will prophesy as to the result,” he said. 
‘What a sky!” 

“T like it like this,’ said his companion. The salt 
damp hung in her hair; the strong ozone-laden wind had 
whipped the colour into her cheeks. The photographer liked it 
also. He wondered if he dared ask to be allowed to add her to 
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lis set of photographs; but decided regretfully that at present 
he didn’t dare. 

“It makes me feel nearer England,” she added. 

‘** Let us hope no one will take these scenes as typical of the 
courtry, nevertheless,” said the photographer, with a laugh. 
“* People don’t as a rule come to Tenerife in order to feel near 
England. Is that a sea which invalids should cross; or those 
the balmy skies of the Islands of the 
Blest? Do you know, I am afraid we 
really ought to be turning hotelwards 
before the storm breaks.” 

So they turned towards home, 
and came into the road that, edged 
by storm-bent twisted tamarisks, winds 
level by the black, volcanic, booming 
beach on the one side, where the 
blue fish dart like electric fire in 
sombre pools, and by white, lizard- 
haunted walls of town gardens on 
the other. 

At the entrance they found an 
anxious muchacho, sitting balanced 
between his barrels, gazing up the 
road with a strained look on his little 
dark Spanish countenance. His 
donkey was pricking uneasy ears in 
the same direction. 

*‘Buenas Dias,” said the photo- 
grapher; ‘*what do you do _ here, 
Pedro?” 

The muchacho' informed the 
English senor who addressed him with 
such friendly fluency—if by an entirely wrong name—in his 
own language, that his father delayed unaccountably, that 
there was a storm coming-—but such a storm, that anyone but 
a born fool might have known from the look of the Pico that 
morning that there was a storm coming during the day, and that 
he and also his donkey were now becoming nervous lest it should 
break before they could pursue their journey hillwards and 
homewards. Also, he added, he had not his blanket with him. 
This was certainly a crowning misfortune. A Spanish muchacho 
in the rain without his blanket is a strange and sorry sight. The 
English senor endeavoured to speak words of cheer, but the 
heart of the blanketless one refused to take comfort from the 
weather-wise remarks of a stranger who could clearly know 
nothing whatever about the Orotava weather. 

So, a'ter exchanging pious salutations, the photographer 
and the little English girl went on their way, and left the 
muchacho sitting, immobile and angry, gazing along the road 
for the born fool cf a father who never came. 

At the corner where the road turns up by the barranco and 
the high wall gives shelter 
from the sea-wind, they 
paused to take breath. 
The last lizard had 
scurried from the crannies, 
strange lights were gleam- 
ing over the irregular 
white town and its 
backing of lava hills, and 
the little English — girl 
pointed out that the Peak 
was quite invisible. 

The photographer said 
that it didn’t at all matter 
to the landscape whether 
the Peak were invisible or 
not. The Peak in Orotava 
is so dwarfed by the dark 
intruding ridge of the 
walls of the great Canadas 
that it is an unnecessary 
little adjunct no one need 
bother about except the 
guide-books. Personally, 
he had during his stay 
in Orotava become rather 
bored by the pride the 
inhabitants took in their 
Peak. Things were 
what they seemed, he 
remarked, and, as_ far 
as he was_ concerned, 
it was slightly under fifty feet high, and as such he should 
report it. 

‘But look up there.” He turned round and waved a 
descriptive hand across the dry river-bed to the opposite cliff. 
“See that track? I followed a goat up there yesterday, and 
on the top I found something that Humboldt never saw, nor 
C. Smith, nor any of those astronomical-geological old fellows who 
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exploited Tenerife. There’s an old empty house and its garden 
on the other side of that headland. You can just see the tops of the 
outlying palms from here. It is full of palms; and there are 
myrtle hedges so wide, five people could walk along them abreast ; 
there is a broad way set with old cypresses that leads straight 
from the door to a turfed space among the cliffs, from the edge of 
which you can drop a stone into the chanting, foaming sea below 
The old white plastered quinta still 
stands, facing seawards—the patio, 
the pomegranate grove, the creeper- 
crowded casements—just as the people 
left it years ago, still with the air 
of a home. There is a walled flower 
garden. It has a round stone pond 
in it, where the green frogs sit on 
broad leaves and sing in the heat. 
A great pine grows near; and beyond 
are the rose-walks, and the flower- 
beds, and the old walls thick with 
passion-flower and plumbago. The 
place is dreaming—exquisite, desolate, 
dreaming—there is no movement ir 
it anywhere except for the silent 
growth of the eager flowers that 
nobody gathers or cuts back, and no 
voice, except for the voice of the sea. 
It lies alone and at peace, edging the 
tumult of the Atlantic, far from the 
town and from other dwellings. When 
the snow melts inland up the moun- 
tains, and the floods pour down this 
river-bed to the sea, it-must be still 
more cut off. It is called ‘La Paz.’ When the storm clears, 
wiil you come up there with me?” 

““ Why, I can't,’”’ said the little English girl; whereupon 
the photographer fell from his old garden on the cliff to the road 
by the dry barranco, and in that less attractive spot, said after a 
moment, with some indignation, that to a wise woman conventions 
were not so much stone walls as removable hurdles that could 
be stacked or replaced at will. 

‘© Well, I have stacked a hurdle,” said the little English girl, 
‘‘or I shouldn’t be here.” 

‘Stack some more,” said the photographer, encouragingly ; 
but Aunt Alicia’s niece explained that they were not so much her 
hurdles as her Aunt Alicia’s, and consequently difficult to stack. 

The photographer was on the point of proposing that she 
should jump her Aunt Alicia’s hurdles, but after a moment's 
meditation he refrained. He said instead that she was most 
likely perfectly right, and so was Aunt Alicia, but that, since he 
was leaving the Martianez and Orotava the next morning, did 
she think she could allow him to photograph her ? 

‘‘For myself,” he 
added. ‘Not for the 
paper.” 

“What paper?” asked 
the little English girl, with 
interest. 

“The paper in which 
these photographs will 
probably appear, if I 
haven’t forgotten all about 
them by the time I get 
home.” 

‘©Oh, put me in,” she 
said, clasping her hands. 

** Your photograph ? ” 
asked the photographer, 
with a sudden mental vision 
of Aunt Alicia. 

“No, no; put me 
into the words. No one 
will know it’s me but you 
and I.” 

‘““Good,” said the 
photographer. ‘ The idea 
is an excellent one, and 
will give me an oppor- 
tunity of stating several 
facts I haven't been able 
to mention to you this 
afternoon. I will put you 
in just as you are—white 
frock, brown hair, rosettes 
of pink hibiscus in your belt, and all. And I'll send you the 
number—if the editor takes you, that is to say. He doesn’t 
always know pure literature when he sees it, I find.” 

‘Shall you mind if he doesn’t?” said the little English 
girl, ready to be compassionate. 

‘“‘ Bless my soul, no!”’ said the photographer. “As to that 
photograph of you for myself, by the way, it has occurred to me 
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that I have every right to photograph plaster walls in Orotava if 
I like. And if you happen to be standing against one of them, 
it is your fault, not mine.” 

They reached the Martianez gates. The storm, which had 
hitherto held off with a thoughtfulness rarely observable in 
Nature elsewhere than on the stage, here became extremely 
active, and they took the courtyard at a run. 

““T wonder ’ said the photographer, as they arrived, 





breathless and rain-splashed, at the door—but before he could 
get any further, another storm suddenly became active, a storm 
before which the one outside paled in comparison. 

“Caroline!” said an awful voice; and the photographer 
was alone. 








N Country Lire for January 24th, one of our reviewers, 
dealing with the recent edition of the famous letterg.of 
Mile. Lespinasse, published by Mr. Heinemann, pointed 
out that Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, Lady Rose’s Daughter 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.), was founded upon them. Subse- 
quently, the clue was taken up by several of our contemporaries, 
and the facts are perfectly well known, so that there is no need 
to elaborate them. Mlle. Julie is Mlle. Lespinasse re-embodied 
in nineteenth-century England. Lady Henry is the Marquise 
de Deffand. Her house is the salon of the latter. The con- 
ditions on which she engages her fascinating companion, their 
friendship, their subsequent rivalry, and even the final cause of 
their quarrel, are so completely identical in the letters and the 
novel as to inspire one with a feeling of their having been 
too literally copied. That is not the worst of it. She 
was quite entitled, if she wished it, to take her material from 
what is practically a book of French memoirs, but it appears to 
us a plain matter of honesty that her doing so should have been 
frankly acknowledged. No one would have thought the less 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward for acknowledging the origin of her 
inspiration, and we cannot help thinking that her not doing so 
will have an injurious effect upon her reputation. 

However, leaving that, it is interesting to look at the novel 
on its own merits, especially as we have at every turn an 
authentic document to compare it with. Under the circum- 
stances, it could scarcely fail to be Richardsonian in character, that 
is, a woman novel, a novel of sentiment, a novel after the style 
of the great bookseller himself, and after Sterne and the Abbé 
Prévost. It would not be comparing like with like to place it 
side by side with the other and greater manner of novel, that for 
which the models are Cervantes and Le Sage and Harry Fielding 
and Scott and Thackeray and George Eliot, the intellectual 
mother of Mrs. Humphry Ward, the novel wherein the fore- 
ground is indeed occupied with the passions and foibles of man; 
but always there is a background belonging to the eternal, and 
a philosophy—it may be of melancholy, it may be of humour— 
playing like a light over all, and showing their relative propor- 
tions. Here we have none of this, but only a tale of sentiment. 

It must have been a difficult feat of translation. The 
literary and artistic salon of eighteenth-century Paris was a very 
French institution, and in truth bears scarce a remote resem- 
blance to the London political drawing-room that has been sub- 
stituted for it. D’Alembert, Turgot, the Chevalier de Chastellan, 
Lamoine de Brienne, and the Abbé de Boismont—how shall we 
find an equivalent for them? As we have no Academy to offer 
a field for intrigue, Mrs. Ward had to fall back on politics and 
journalism; but the figures she has conjured up round Julie— 
Dr. Meredith, Montresor, Delafield, and the like—are too shadowy 
to be convincing. But this, of course, is a merely exterior 
matter. The real difficulty lay with the heroine. Mlle. 
Lespinasse was great because of her passion. She was of that 
band of women who are immortal because of their love, with 
whom love is the be-all and end-all of life, whose motto is: 

** Death and hell appear before me ; 
Ramire ! joyfully I go there for thee.” 

In the old chivalrous days to have loved well was in itself a 
title to honour, and the French never have quite lost sight of 
that fine instinct, even in the days of their greatest declension ; so 
that the way of Dido and Guinevere, and the list of unhappy 
maiden lovers, is held there in esteem. But to transplant this 
heroine to London ? Lovingly and well has Mrs. Ward done 
one part of it. She has moulded her Julie most ravishingly, and 
it the statue had never been asked, like Galatea, to come down from 
her pedestal and walk, admiration would have had to beggar its 
vocabulary. But Julie has to do more than show her haunting 
eyes, her beautiful hair, and her slim, willowy figure. Her 
prototype was allowed at least to live her life. In those letters, 
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whereof every sentence rings like true gold with naturalness and 
sincerity as well as passion, we see her untroubled by what 
obstructed Julie. At the end she died of her own grief. Here, 
therefore, Mrs. Ward’s imitation had perforce to stop. She had 
two things to consider. First, the Family Herald tradition of a 
happy ending, and secondly the English love for grooves and 
straight lines. There is the serious puritanic section which 
thunders out its loud ** Thou shalt not,” and the frivolous social 
element, irreligious to the core, but always nursing the threat, 
«« Stick to our conventions, or we cut you.” Mlle. Lespinasse 
died burnt out by her love, and the last words of her last letter 
were ** Adieu, mon ami. If ever I returned to life I would again 
employ it in loving you—but there is now notime.” The object of 
this love was not worthy of it, and Mrs. Humphry Ward kept that 
fact in her mind when constructing thecharacter of Warkworth, who 
seems to be meant as his modern counterpart. But to have 
allowed Julie to go every length for her love’s sake would have been 
to shock English respectability. Therefore, though the intention 
is formed and partly executed, the long arm of coincidence is 
brought in to prevent the catastrophe. She had agreed to meet 
Warkworth in a little inn in the valley of the bBiévre—the 
scene is one of the strongest and best in the book—and was 
actually at Calais on her way when by accident Delafield met 
her. Previously we had the strength, now we have the weakness, 
of the novel. It would have been consistent and ‘“ playing the 
game” if Julie had been allowed to follow the path trodden by 
Dido and Sappho and Guinevere and Mlle. Lespinasse; it 
would have been equally consistent to bring her to a standstill 
by some impuise coming from herself, but to let luck come in 
and decide is a mere tribute to the power of convention. After 
that, indeed, the story is mere Family Herald, and instead of love 
and sadness Julie is safely married to a Duke, is called Her 
Grace, and the last we hear of Lady Rose’s daughter is this: 
“¢ Delafield fell on his knees beside her and laid his head upon her 
breast. The exquisite gesture with which she folded her arms 
about him told her inmost thought. At last he needed her, and 
the dear knowledge filled and tamed her heart.” 

Thus, after much looking over the hedge, and any number 
of skittish attempts to break loose, does our authoress sidle up 
behind the conventions. Here is a happy ending indeed—a 
ducal marriage, a full understanding between husband and wife, 
millions to be spent in philanthropy! This truly is stuff well 
calculated to cheer the pining housemaid’s heart. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward dedicates the book to ‘“‘ My children,” and she seems to 
wish to teach them to be superior to people of the Julie type. 
‘“‘For these are all children of feeling, allied in this, however 
different in intelligence or philosophy. They are attracted by 
the storm-tost temperament in itself, by mere sensibility, by that 
which in the technical language of Catholicism suggests or 
promises ‘ the gift of tears.’” The author of that quotation was 
not well inspired to go for her material to the letters of Mlle. 
Lespinasse. The anonymous editor of the English edition of the 
Jetters remarks with naiveté, ‘‘ This passion of loving is a form of 
genius,” which we take to be an admission that it is one of the 
Divine gifts passing all analysis which belong only to the few. 
In misunderstanding it Mrs. Humphry Ward sins in good 
company. Even Tennyson, when he came to write the story of 
Tristram and Iseult, might have been his own little snub-faced 
rogue behind his counter and till. He was as_ hopelessly 
bourgeois in his treatment of that immortal passion as is Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s treatment of Mlle. Lespinasse’s. There is 
a strong parallelism between the late laureate’s moralisation 
of Mallory and this Englishing of a French love story. 

All the same, it will do anyone good to read Lady Rose’s 
Daughter and compare it with the letters. Here you have a most 
able woman juggling with the actual, painting what might, 
should, or would have been, while on the other hand are the 
irrevocable letters, proclaiming in no uncertain language what 
was no ideal but a real picture of that finest thing produced by 
Nature—a passionate woman’s heart. pa oe 


THE philosophy o. commercial life, which is not always completely divorced 
irom intelligent existence, has seldom been more completely and epigrammatically 
summed up than in Letters ;rom a Self-made Merchant to His Son, by George 
Ilorace Lorimer (Methuen), a book which is none the worse for being a part of 
the evidence of the invasion of England by the United States. In old days, 
before copyright was advanced, English writers produced books and American 
publishers stole the product of their brains without paying for them. Now 
there is equitable exchange, and, if we are sometimes a little shocked to notice 
the immense amount of American literature which appears, apparently for the 
first time, on this side of the Atlantic, consolation is always to be gathered from 
the national point of view, from the reflection that our best writers are reaping no 
inconsiderable advantage from the American market. The fact is that a writer 
has his, or her, chance on both sides now, and it has happened time after time 
in recent experience that a sound book which, for some accidental cause, has 
missed fire in England has hit the bull’s-eye in the States; or that a work 
which has failed to catch the fancy of the public in the States has struck oil here. 
In this there is no cause for regret, but rather a reason for satisfaction. If the 
authors at the top of the tree make far more money than used to be the custom, 
no man grudges them their incomes ; and those who are familiar with the ups 
and downs of publishing are well aware that the publisher often stands in sure 
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need of compensation for his failures, not in finding books of merit, but in 
guessing which particular kind of merit the public will be in the mood to fancy 
at a particular moment. 

Whether these letters were a success in the United States or not this 
deponent cannot, merely through ignorance, say. They profess to he written by 
John Graham, head of the house of Graham and Company, Pork Packers of 
Chicago, to his son Pierrepoint at various stages of his career, 7.e., at Harvard, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, when he suggests the Grand Tour, and at various periods 
of his progress from the lowest rung of the ladder in Graham and Co., to 
somewhere near the top. In the practical philosophy of John Graham there is 
a world of sagacity, even though it be somewhat narrow, and a spontaneous 
facility in hard epigram which might make Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
green with envy. Here are some samples: ‘‘ The meanest man alive is the one 
who is generous with money he has not had to sweat for.” ‘* Adam invented all 
the different ways in which a young man can make a fool of himself” (this in 
answer to Pierrepoint’s suggestion that times have changed). ‘* There’re just 
as many chances for a fellow as ever, but they’rea little gun-shy.” ‘‘ Seeing the 
world is like charity—it covers a multitude of sins, and, like charity, it ought to 
begin at home.” ‘* There is no fool like an old American fool when he has got 
this picture paresis.” (This was the old man’s judgment on himself when he 
bought two ‘‘old masters” which turned out to be ‘‘ painted by a measly little 
fellow who went to Paris to study art, after Bill Harris had found out that he 
was no good as a seitling clerk.”) ‘*Of course an American’s (coat of 
arms) can’t stand for anything much—generally its the burned-in-the-skin brand 
of a snob”—‘ Give fools the first and women the last word.” ‘* Money talks, 
but not unless its owner has a loose tongue, and then its remarks are always 
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offensive. Poverty talks too, but nobody wants to hear what it has to say.” 
‘© The house isn’t interested in knowing how you like your boss, Lut in how he 
likes you.” ‘* I don’t know anything that a young business man ought to keep 
more entirely to himself than his dislikes, unless it is his likes. It is generally 
expensive to have either, but it’s bankruptcy to tell about them.” ‘* Job’s fortune 
is of the brand that foots up to a million in the newspapers and leaves the heirs 
in debt.” ‘* Beauty is only skin deep but that’s deep enough to satisfy any 
reasonable man (I want to say right here that to get any sense out of a proverb 
I usually find that I have to turn it wrong side out).” With this pregnant 
saying a reluctant farewell may be bidden to Mr. Lorimer and his book. 
He is a humourist of more than considerable freshness ; the faults the reviewer 
has to find with his book are due only partly to Mr. Lorimer. It was read in 
bed and it robbed sleep of some hours. Mr. Lorimer must answer for that. 
But Mr. Methuen must be held responsible for the fact that the reviewer’s bed- 
room looked next morning as if he had been the hare in a somnambulistic paper 
chase. Mr. Methuen is, indeed, an exceptional sinner in the way of annoying 
interleaves of advertisements, which are of no use save for wiping razors in the 
morning, and for that purpose the supply is too lavish. 

A Free Lance of To-day, by Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. (Methuen)—there is 
no real grudge against this publisher, though the protest aga nst the interleaves 
is more than half serious—is a remarkably interesting novel because, although 
Mr. Clifford has but a part of the gift of easy narration, and although his 
character-drawing is not always faultless, it breaks new ground. Mr. Clifford is 
one of the unassuming but devoted band of Civil servants who have made the 
peace of Malaysia, a peace which is real tranquillity and not solitude ; without 
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ever making war. In this volume, through which we follow the fortunes of an 
adventurous Englishman, a selfish and over-drawn sivcimen of the genus 
coquette, species Vrdua, and her sweet sister, to the ha:rpy ending, the 
background is the mysterious Acheh, of which most Englishmen know very little. 
Now and again one may see at Southamp‘on a Dutch transport with a company 
of sad little soldiers. They are on their way to that war a_ainst the Achehnese 
which has been going on year after year ever since Holland purported to take 
over the country. It will probably go on for ever, at any rate there is no reason 
why it should stop, because the Dutch idea is that colonies ought to return a 
profit in cash, and that idea does not commend itself to the indolent Malay. 
The Dutch try to compel him to work, but the Malay would always rattler fight 
than work, and so the war goes on, and the toll of lives paid by Holland, 
without attracting much notice at the hands of civilisation generally, is very | eavy. 
That is why the little soldiers look sad when one sees them at Southampton, 
and Mr. Clifford, in his description of the manner of fighting which they have to 
encounter, makes it clear that there is every justification for their melancholy. 
Their war is against an implacable, cunning, and filthily ciuel race in a path ess 
jungle ; a war with no pitched battles, a war of ambushes from beginnin: to 
end. Of it and its incidents Mr. Clifford gives a grim picture, which is well 
worthy of study, not merely because it is instructive, but also because it is 
distinctly thrilling. It is, however, permissible to wish that he had not scen fit 
to introduce the Pawang, a renegade European practising as a magician among 
the Achehnese. That his Pawang should hypnotise and mesmerise is bearable, 
these things can be effected, but some of his conjuring tricks are, as the vulgar 
would say, a trifle too stiff for a novel which, in other respects, has a regard for 
the probabilities. 

In Redheaded Gill, by Rye Owen (Arrowsmith), apparently a first book and 
certainly of no common order of merit as an exciting tale (technical faults not- 
withstanding), we have more magic from the East, although the scene is laid in 
Cornwall. The merchant-captain Prance brings back from the East a wonderful 
length of mystic white silk, which is said to be bewitched. It passes to Barbara 
Trehanna, the beautiful and golden-haired, who becomes the bride of Michael 
Trehanna, sometime war correspondent, but later the successor to the bankrupt 
estate of Trehanna. Its effect upon Barbara is that whenever she wears it as 
a dress, or pieces of it as trimmings for her hat or wraps for her neck, she loses 
her own personality and becomes the wicked Gilian of three centuries gone hy, 
whom, in fact, she resembles closely in appearance. The reincarnation does no 
harm in the long run—in fact, it does a great deal of good, for it enabies 
Barbara to show remarkable taste and knowledge in her furnishing of the house, 
to rediscover the rich copper-vein which had been closed as a reserve in days 
gone by, and forgotten, and to restore to the fever-stricken village the 
water of which the wicked Gilian had deprived it, by diverting a river in order 
to spite a miller who had interfered with her amours. But the reincarnation is 
also inconvenient because it involves misunderstanding on the part of Michael 
and a good deal of hairbreadth adventure by reason of Indian schemes to recover 
the mystic silk. The pith of the plot has been put thus coldly and even cynically 
because the question whether the reader can enjoy the story depends upon 
whether he can swallow, even for a time, the theory of magic which underlics 
the whole. If he can he will be carried away by the later part of the book, 
even though he may find the open'ng chapters somewhat tiresome. There are 
other persons in the tale—notabiy Lady Branscombe, a monumental piece of 
vulgar selfishness, and Michael’s aunt, Eliza Griffiths, from Wales, a saintly 
recluse and economical housekeeper on the surface, a drunken and miserly thief 
at bottom, and the excellent Cornisn farmer Cardew. But the real characters 
are Michael and Barbara. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


The Hill of Trouble, and other Stories, by A. C. Benson (Isbister). To 
read the first of these is not difficult, and even agreeable, but the impress on left 
is that Mr. Benson is better as schoolmaster and poet than as teller of tales. 
In a passage from Sir E. Burne-Jones quoted on the flyleaf we get a keynote : 
‘© T mean by a picture a beautiful, romantic dream of something that never was, 
never will be—in a light better than any light that ever shone ”—and so on. 
So about the first story there is a pretty air of mystic romance ; but it is spoiled 
by the manner of the narrator. This is not exactly that of the superior person, 
but it is somewhat painfully kind ; and even at the end it is not quite clear what 
it all means. 

Love in a Life, by Allen Monkhouse (Methuen). The scene is Manchester 
and its environs, and the principal characters are John Axon, an earnest young 
workman, of blameless life and Socialist convictions, and Nora Blake, who falls 
in love with Axon but marries Dering, rather an ordinary young man, after 
Axon has told her that, much as he loves her, he loves his work letter. In 
fact, this is an earnest novel, and therefore, to some extent necessarily, a little 
dull. But the main character, that of Axon, is true to life. In other classes of 
society the young man would be reckoned impossible who should say of a 
thunderstorm to a girl he had met for a few minutes only : ‘* What a cleansing, 
what a renewal.” In fact, he would be a prig; but that is just what these 
‘* stern-featured ” young men, half-educated, and full of crude ambition to serve 
the race, by which they mean their class in it, always are. In fact, John Axons 
exist in life, and there are many of them; but in a novel they are undeniable 
bores. 

Mont Pelée and the Tragedy of Martinique, by Angelo Ileilprin 
(Lippincott). Professor Heilprin, expert in Alpine climbing, geography, and 
geology, visited Martinique as soon as possible after the first great eruption of 
Mont Pelée, and witnessed the second at close quarters. Also, as he proved in 
an article in the S’vand A/agazine, which was duly noticed in these columns, he 
can write in graphic and glowing style. It follows that this volume, which 
tells the story of the article in an amplified form, is of intense interest not 
merely to the student of earthquakes and volcanoes, but also to the general 
reader. 

Cafe Colony for the Settler, by A. R. E. Burton, F.R.G.S. (P. S. Kins 
and Co,). This is a Government publication, written by a man who has made 
a special and laborious study of his subject, and should be of great value to 
intend.ng settlers, since it contains all the necessary facts and statistics. But 
Mr. Burton must prepare for squalls. He writes: ‘‘ At the present time Cape 
Colony is the Paradise of King Working-man, There are no trade unions to 
say how long he shall work, regulate his wages, or dock his earnings for 
contributions to union funds.” 

Modern Bridge, by **Slam” (Longmans), has reached its second edition 
deservedly, for it is undoubtedly one of the best books upon a popular subject. 
Without breaking confidence to the extent of divulging the identity of ‘* Slam ” 
it may be said that he is one of the best players of the day, and that his hints, 
which are the fruit of sound reasoning, are worth following, especially in the 
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matter of leads. Also, what he has to say of manner, in the singular, is worth 
noting. Rigorous ostracism is, as he says, the one punishment for the man 
whose manner gives information to his partner; but careful study of the game 
as players and as spectators compels us to believe that the player who bases 
inferences on the manner of his adversary will usually find himself sadly 
deceived. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


THe WInpsor SALE. 
HE sale of the Royal shorthorns at Windsor on 
February 25th proved to be a highly successful one. 
The top price was reached for Royal Duke, the 
celebrated champion, who for three years in succession 
has carried orf the first 
honours. He was purchased by Mr. 
Mills, to go to the Argentine, for 
800 guineas. Thus he goes out of the 
country, and in future will be used to 
improve the quality of the cattle which 
supply Great Britain with foreign 
meat. The next best price was gained 
by Body Guard, whose portrait will be 
found in one of our old numbers. He 
is by Pride of Killarney, and was sold 
to Mr. Douglas Fletcher for 300 guineas. 
The other bulls were sold very well, 
First Prince bringing 155 zuineas, 
Recorder 125 guineas, Earl Marshal 
g2 guineas, and Prince Victor 
82 guineas. The average for thirty 
bulls was the very high one of 
£86 10s. 4d. Altogether there were 
sixty-eight animals sold, and_ the 
veneral average was £82 2s. 6d. The 
highest price paid for a cow or heifer 
was 210 guineas, given by Lord 
Calthorpe for Sweetheart, a good 
quality roan heifer by Royal Duke. 
Sir Alexander Henderson went to 
200 guineas for Circe, and Mr. Sidney 
Hill gave 165 guineas for Prima 
Donna. The auctioneers stated at the 
sale that over £15,000 had been won 
in prizes by the Windsor herd, and we 
doubt if there was any finer collection 
of shorthorns in the country, and the = C°Pyrgnt 
sale set its seal upon its quality. It 
will be extremely interesting to see whether the young animals 
that are coming on will be able to sustain the traditions of the 
Royal shorthorns. 
THE SHIRE Horse SuHow. 

The Shire Horse Society are to be warmly congratulated on 
the success of their show, which this year has proved itself full 
of interest, not only to those who are actively engaged in the 
production of pedigree stock, but to the wider public outside. 
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The arrangements, too, become more perfect every year. Not 
only is the system of judging an admirable one, but the only 
objection that can be brought against the veterinary test is that 
it is too severe. In some cases, perhaps, this has told unfairly 
against individual owners, but on the whole it has conduced very 
greatly to establishing the soundness of the breed. The main 
feature of the exhibition this year was the success of two or 
three of the most celebrated breeders. Among these Lord 
Rothschild may, without invidiousness, be awarded the first 
place. He carried off the championship for young stallions 
with Birdsall Menestrel, and he had also the reserve in 
Girton Charmer. In an early issue we hope to give a 
portrait of the very promising young stallion, Birdsall 
Menestrel, who is now three years old, and at the show 
proved that he had developed tremendously since, as a two year 
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old, he carried off the first prize, and was generally accounted as 
fine a colt of his age as ever had entered the Agricultural Hall. 
He was bred by Lord Middleton, and is by the well-known stallion 
Menestrel out of Birdsall Darling, by Northwood. Girton 
Charmer, who had the honour of being reserve to his stable 
companion, is a heavy colt out of the mare Southgate Charm, by 
Mormaer of Batsford. The gold challenge cup, gold cup, 
and the champion cup for the best stallion in the show, lay 
between Birdsall Menestrel and Stroxton Tom, 
now eleven years old, but as gay and fresh as 
ever. It was given to the famous old horse, 
who has now won the championship three 
times in succession. He is the property of 
James Forshaw and Sons, Carlton-on-Trent, 
Newark, and we have the pleasure of showing 
his photograph. Lord Rothschild also, with 
Solace, took the championship for mares. She 
was bred by His Majesty the King, one of 
whose pleasing duties it was to receive the gold 
medal presented to him by the president of 
the Shire Horse Society. Solace adds one 
more to the large number of winning Shires 
that have been bred and reared on the Norfolk 
marshes of the Sandringham estate. The only 
serious rival of this excellent mare was another 
one belonging to the same stud, Blythwood 
Guelder Rose. Thus Lord Rothschild carried 
off the main honours of the show and proved 
once more that the resources of the Tring 
establishment are practically inexhaustible. 
After the sale of last year, when so many 
splendid Shire horses were dispersed all over 
the country, it seemed scarcely credible that 
within twelve months the stud should be once 
more in its old place of pre-eminence. But the 
results of the exhibition at the Agricultural 
Hall proved this to be the case. Next year 
should be a very good one for the Shire Horse 
Society. A great enthusiast of the breed, in 
the person of Lord Llangattock, is succeeded 
as president of the society by a man of equal 
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enthusiasm, to say the least, in the person of Sir Alexander 

Henderson, whose brilliant start as a breeder of Shire horses 

is not likely to be forgotten. The prospects of the society could 

not therefore be brighter than they are at the present moment. 

The show of 1903 has been a great success, and we are much 

mistaken if that of 1904 will not at least prove equal to it. 
WIND-PUMPING ENGINES. 

The Royal Agricultural Society is making an excellent 
veginning at the new show-yard between Willesden and 
“aling. Last Monday there began, and will be continued, at 
che discretion of the judges, until April 30th, a series of 
rials of wind-pumping engines, for which prizes of £50 and 
£20 are offered. No fewer than twenty-two important firms 
iave entered as competitors. The regulations that have been 
ssued to govern the trials seem to us admirable. The stands 
re erected on high towers, so constructed that the centre 
f the vane is 4oft. in height from the ground level, and the 
ctual wind velocity will be registered by Dyne’s pressure tube 
xed at a height of 4oft. 

THE SPRING SowING. 

It was lucky for the farmers that so many fine and dry days 
cccurred in the month of February, when we naturally expect 
« great deal of rain. Much sowing and ploughing were got 
t rough then under the very best conditions, but these operations 
\ere rudely interrupted on the last day of the month, when 
terrific rain and wind set in and completely spoiled the land for 
ploughing. The storm was something abnormal. In the 
1orthern part of the kingdom stacks of corn and hay were 
simply pulled to pieces before the eyes of the helpless farmers 
end strewn far and wide over the surrounding fields, making 
them as white as on any harvest day. Men and women had to 
¢o out with forks and rakes to try and save the good grain 
where it was possible. The damage that has been done must 
have been very great, and we can only hope that as the month 
goes on the weather will improve and the operations of seed 
time be resumed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ERECTING A SUNDIAL. 
(To rHE EpiTor oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Can you give me any information as to how I can get a sundial put up, 
so as to be of use as well as ornamental? I imagine there are experts who 
understand the placing of such things, but I do not know how to set about 
finding one, and should be very grateful for any information you can give me 
on the subject. —E. M. G. 
[In case of an ordinary horizontal sundial, use a spirit level to get the 
surface strictly horizontal. (1) The style 
A (ze, the rod or plate that throws the 
shadow) should be at such a slope that 
when in position it should lie parallel with 
the earth’s axis. In other words, referring 
to the adjoining diagram, let the angle 
contained by the style and the dial plate 
A BC contain the same number of degrees 
. B Cc ) as the latitude of the place. To put it 
roughly, in latitude 45deg. the anzle 
would be like that of A B C in the first diagram. In latitude 60deg. it would 
be as in the second diagram. (N.B.—-Inaccuracy of the slope and of 
the angle would not affect the correctness of the reading at noon.) (2) Set 
the dial so that the plane of the style plate lies north and south. In the 
absence of a sextant, there are various ways of finding north and south. 
One is by the Pole star, but that swings slightly 
to the east and west of true north. Another A. 
is by taking the sun’s direction at noon (local 
time), which, of course, gives the south <A 
sundial gives the local time. To reckon the 
Greenwich time, for every quarter of a degree 
west longitude add one minute to the time . 
given on the dial, and allow also for the clock 
being fast or slow according to the reckoning \ B Cc ) 
for the day given in any almanack. The reverse 
operation has of course to be done if the place is east of Greenwich. (N.B.—Four 
times in the year, April 16th, June 16th, September 16th, and December 16th, 
the sun and the clock synchronise at Greenwich.) To find local time from 
your watch, presuming that it is right by Greenwich time, you must allow for 
the longitude and for the clock being fast or slow as explained above. Thus 
at a place qgdeg. west on April 16th it would be local noon at 12.16 
Greenwich time; but on May 16th, when the sun is 3min. 49sec.—say, 4min. 
—in advance of the clock it would be local noon at 12.12 Greenwich time.—ED. ] 








FOR DOG-LOVERS. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘Country Lire.”] 
Stx,—I have ofien wished that more dog-owners than my personal friends could 
know of the cure effected at the Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, on 
my own dog when over eleven years old and suffering from a tumour so bad 
that the professor said he ought in mercy to be killed or operated on. The 
‘unour was removed, in five weeks’ time my collie was like a young dog in 
act.vity and spirits, he never had a recurrence of the malady, and he lived 
to ‘e sixteen and a quarter years old. If this letter be not opportune, may I 
ask you at least to insert this for all dog and cat owners whose animals suffer 
fro 1 canker in the ear? This same collie was cured of canker in both ears 
When an old dog by the persevering use of Goulard’s Extract (not Goulard 
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Water), liquor Plumbi subacetatis, diluted with half the quintity of water. 
The ear was first gently cleansed with jeweller’s cotton, then a few drops of 
the mixture put in, at first daily, then less frequently. Other remedies, dry 
and liquid, were tried for months with no success. I have since cured many 
bad and offensive cases with it, and have never failed once. —R. OWEN, 


BUILDING BYE-LAWS REFORM ASSOCIATION, 
[To THE EpbiTror OF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—In the account which you gave of the first annual veneral meeting of this 
association in your issue for February 14th, it is stated that the minimum 
subscription for membership is half-a-crown. I am sure you will allow me 
to point out that the minimum subscription is half-a-guinea. The council, 
however, hope that those who can afford it will, in the interests of good 
work, be willing to increase their annual subscriptions to above the minimum 
amount.—W. CIIANCE, Chairman of the Council. 


MALFORMATION IN TREES. 
[To THE Epiror oF **Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Am I trespassing on the kindness of your corresponden’, ‘J. L. P.,” in 
asking if he can inform me as to what is the reason of the trees fronting on to 
Park Lane, four of which are si.own in the accompanying photograph, having 
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this apparent malformation in the bole? These trees seem to me to be what 
the Londoner would call a plane tree, but the boles might be the boles of a 
bottle tree (if there is such a tree). I have often noticed these, and after 
reading ‘‘J. L. P.’s” article, I thought I would take a photograph of them, and 
ask if he can account for it.—J. H. 


THE FOOD OF CYGNETS. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I have lately placed a ptir of cygnets on a sheet of water covering an 
area of about 10,000 square yards, with a strong stream running through it. In 
most places it is trom 2ft. to 4ft. deep with a muddy bottom. There are 
no water-weeds nor grasses growing in it, and I am a'raid that there may not be 
sufficient food for the Lirds. I have given them raw potatoes, cabbage leaves, 
and other garden refuse, but they appear tu eat little or none of them. Can you 
kindly inform me what I should give? I believe that in their natural state they 
feed principally on aquatic herbage and fish spawn, and can rarely, if ever, feed 
on grain.—A. K., Kirriemuir, Forfarshire. 

[Probably the birds find quite enough natural food in the form of minute 
water animalculz. Otherwise they will greedily devour bread-crumbs and table 
scraps, or grain and Indian corn, placed in a shallow part of the lake.—ED.] 


TITS ON COCOANUTS. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.”]  , 
S1r,—I can fully endorse what a recent correspondent to COUNTRY LIFE says 
on the subject of tits preferring cocvanuts to suet, and should like to be 
allowed to say a few words about the different kinds that come to 
the cocoanuts hung up in our garden. We have three kinds, the great, 
the blue, and the cole. I find that the blue is by far the boldest and 
most fierce towards the others, and, although so much smaller than the 
great tit, will not be driven by the latter from the cocvanuts. I cannot say 
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that it will actually drive away its big cousin, but at least 
it holds its own if it gets there first. It is far otherwise 
with the cole tit. This last leaves on the slightest sign of 
the approach of either great or blue tit, and only comes 
when the others are away. The only other bird that seems 
to care for the nuts is the robin, but it is not so cleverly 
prehensile as the tits, always falling off if it tries to imitate 
their manners of hanging on and pecking, and generally 
contenting itself with picking up the crumbs below. —F. L. 


CURE FOR ST. VITUS’S DANCE. 

{To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE,”] 
Sir,—I have a man who works for me and in the 
summer-time is a great adept at catching snakes in 
this neighbourhood. He bvils them for the oil they 
yield, which he gives away to his neighbours. He says 
that it heals wounds and cures deafness; but. you 
can imagine my astonishment when he made a state- 
ment to me the details of which I enclose. First catch 
your adder, then skin it as if it were an eel, then 
hang it up in the chimney over a wood fire until quite dry— 
“dry as.a gix” is the expression—when dry and stiff it is fit to u-e, thus 
Take a small portion of the dried adder and grate through a ginger grater quii. 
fine, then take a teaspoonful of the grated powder and mix it with an early cup 
of tea, take this three days in succession, then miss three days, and take again 
in the same way until nine doses have been taken in all, and by that time the 
complaint (St. Vitus’s Dance) will have disippeared. A patient who was 
complete!y cured thus has given his experience to the narrator, who resides 
near Farnham. If you think this sufficiently interesting to publish in CouNTRY 
LIFE, you are at liberty to do so.—SPENCER CASTLE, Farnham, Surrey. 


MY WOOLLY FRIEND. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I think the enclosed photograph may be of 
interest to some of your readers, by showing that 
sheep are not all so stupid as they are usually 
considered. The likeness is that of a mountain 
ewe of nearly five years, and I ama frequent 
visitor at her home on the Fells above Ullswater. 
As a lamb she followed me like a dog, but after 
the lapse of several months I was quite surprised 
on returning to Martindale to find that she 
remembered me_ perfectly, and immediately 
answered to my call as of old. Nannie has 
twice presented her master with fine twin lambs. 
She knows no fear, and will not be driven by a 
dog, but with collar and lead walks anywhere 
desired. —EDITH LAYTON. 


AN ANCIENT RIFLE. 

[To THE Epiror oF ** COUNTRY Lire.” ] 
Sir,—The rifle shown in the accompanying 
photograph, which may be of interest to many 
readers of CountTRY LIFE, probably is one of 
the very oldest that is still in existence. It is 
in the possession of Mr. C, J. H. Tower, of 
Weald Hall, Brentwood, and the excellence of 
its preservation is sufficiently seen in the illustra- 
tion. It shows some of the elaborate chasing 
that we often see in old guns, for which the 
Spanish and Italian smiths, perhaps, were noted above otiers. Tie rifling of 
barrels was known very much earlier than most people commonly suppose. The 
exact date of its invention does not seem to be discoverable, but th-re is an edict 
of the Swiss Government of 1563 forbidding, under the penalty of £10 (which 
would have been a large sum at that date), marksmen to use rifled barrels in 
ordinary shooting matches because of the ‘disadvantage to the common 
marksman ” (who had not these rifled barrels) in competition against them. A 
special exception, however, is made in the case of military weapons under this 
edict, which it was permitted to rifle for competition for special prizes. The 
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edict states that the art of grooving the barrel, in order to increase the accurac 
of aim, had been introduced into use ‘‘ for the last few years,” from which w 
may infer that the invention was a tolerably recent one at that date. The spir: 
form, with a less rapid twist than is given to modern rifling, was introduce 
some time in the latter half of the same century. The lock action of the rifl 
n Mr. Tower’s possession is a fine example of the flint and steel action whic 
succeeded the older wheel action, which latter was itself an improvement on tt 
match-lock. The manner in which the flint, in falling, forces open the steel th: 
guards the priming powder from wind and wet, at the same time that the frictic 
of the stone and metal produces the spark 0 
fire the charge, is exceedingly ingenious. It is, 
of course, common to almost all the flint-loc« 
actions, though the details are seldom so ornat: 
as in this fine specimen.—F. L. 


LITTLE MALVERN COURT AND 

PRIORY. 
{To THE EpIToR oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Examples are not very common in 
England of the domestic buildings of an ancient 
conventual establishment escaping destruction. 
How Little Malvern Court did so in 
llenry VIII.’s reign I do not know, but in the 
time of Philip and Mary the buildings and lands 
were sold to a member of the Worcestershire 
Russells, and through marriage passed into the 
hands of the Berington family, in which they 
sull remain. A few years ago a western front 
was added by the present owner’s father, but in 
very good taste, as it was low and unobtrusive, 
and did not attempt any imitation of the older 
structure. The laiter belongs to the fifteenth 
century, with the exception of a sixteenth or 
seventeenth century wing of half timber, black 
and white work. ‘There is also a round tower 
or turret at the south-west angle, which may be 
part of the Perpendicular work, but is possibly 
a twelfth century structure. Being blocked up 
within and stuccoed without, an examination of the 
masonry to decide the point of date is impossible. 
Eastward of the Court are the remains of the priory church, still used as the 
parish church of Little Malvern. Nothing is left tut the tower, choir, and 
chancel. Only fragments remain of the nave, which was probably twellth 
century, and of the transepts and side chapels, which were Perpendicular with 
some trices of the Decorated period. Many encaustic tiles remain, identical 
with the famous ones made at the larger priory of Great Malvern. The east 
window has some fine stained glass of the Perpendicular period, specially 
interesting, as it contains, or once contained, portraits of Edward IV., his 
queen, and family. Some of these are almost perfect, but some damaged 
beyond recognition, The old Benedictine priory was 
under the Bishops of Worcester, and was a kind of 
missionary establishment in the wilds of the ancient royal 
forest of Malvern, which occupied most of the valley 
between the Malvern Hills and the Severn. Much 
history unrecorded by any historian must have taken place 
within its ken. Many of the passings and repassings over 
the Welsh Border would stir its repose, and it probably 
bore some part in the side scenes of Tewkesbury, Evesham, 
and Worcester. The unhappy Queen Margaret may have 
sheltered here, as she is known to have done at Burts 
Morton Court, a few miles nearer Tewkesbury. Anot! er 
unfortunate Queen—Catherine of Aragon—had some cvn- 
nection with the place. At any rate, the house contains 
an ancient chest with her monogram in_large charact-rs 
of studded bronze nails, and within is a faded red aad 
green silk quilt, seemingly of Spanish or Moorish desi: 0. 
Nothing could be more beautiful than the situation of 
this old house in its quiet corner of Western Engla: 4d 
Above it rise the Malvern Hills, here richly wooded, «.d 
below stretches the orchard-dappled vale of the Sev 
reaching past the Avon to the Cotswold Hills. Gi nt 
lime trees, planted by the monks, add beauty to «1¢ 
sloping meadows hard by, and on the greenest of la‘ ns 
fronting the house the old Preaching Cross of he 
Benedictines still stands, witness to a vanished rein. 
Below this ace three more witnesses, the old fish-po™ds 
of the monks, fish-ponds still, beautiful with reeds «nd 
rich foliage, and presided over by a swan who se: ns 
proud alike of himself and the place.—CHARLEs F. 
GRINDROD, 
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